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The Guidance Function 


As an introduction to the problem of guid- 
ance, to which this month’s symposium is 
devoted, we quote here several paragraphs 
from Functions of Secondary Education, a 
report of the Committee on the Orientation 
of Secondary Education of the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Volume 21, 
Bulletin No. 64, January, 1937. They include 
the opening statement as to the guidance 
function, and the greater part of the intro- 
ductory summary to the discussion of guid- 
ance, which is listed in the report as Function 
7, (pages 199-201). The entire section on 
guidance was written by Curtis H. Threl- 
keld, superintendent of schools, Denver, Colo- 
rado, and president of the Department of 
Superintendence, 1936-1937.—(Editor’s Note) 


To guide pupils, on the basis of ex- 
ploratory and revealing courses and of 
other information gathered from per- 
sonnel studies, as wisely as possible 
into wholesome and worth while social 
relationships, maximum _ personality 
adjustment, and advanced study or vo- 
cations in which they are most likely 
to be successful and happy.—( This is 
the function of guidance. ) 


T is to help the individual respond 

happily and well to his total en- 
vironment that the secondary school 
has the function of guidance. Guidance 
aims to serve the educative process by 
individualizing it so effectively that it 
works for each pupil. To this end, the 
school must have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the pupil’s interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities and must make a 
conscious effort to help him to develop 
them for the satisfaction of his needs, 
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the discharge of his duties and obli- 
gations, and the enjoyment of his op- 
portunities. It follows that there 
should be no attempt in guidance to 
establish a rigid control over the pupil. 
On the contrary, the right kind of 
guidance strives to help pupils help 
themselves, to make them ultimately 
as completely independent of formal 
procedures as they can be—even inde- 
pendent of guidance itself. 

If the secondary school is to realize 
its function of guidance it must see to 
it that it guides pupils not only in 
name but in fact. It is an elementary 
principle that the effectiveness of 
guidance is limited by the amount of 
information available concerning the 
pupils to be helped. No less important 
is the converse—the value of the in- 
formation gathered is limited by the 
use made of it. 

In the light of these principles, the 
school should compile from both ob- 
jective and subjective sources cumula- 
tive records of all the factors which 
have influenced and are modifying the 
growth of each pupil. Then it must 
use the records intelligently—not only 
to assist the pupil to turn the resources 
of the school to his educational ad- 
vantages, but, quite as important, to 
modify the organization and program 
of the school itself whenever it is de- 
sirable and feasible to do so. Sufficient 
emphasis may have been put upon the 
value of guidance procedures in direct- 
ing the development of the pupil, but 
certainly too little has been put upon 
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their value in directing the develop- 
ment of the school. 

When guidance procedures are more 
widely used to determine needed modi- 
fications in the schools themselves, 
many of the common evils attached to 
attempts to educate large numbers of 
individuals can be removed. They will 
tend to disappear as educational oppor- 
tunities are made to fit the individual. 
But it is not enough to diversify the 
program of studies. Testing, grading, 
discipline, organization, and adminis- 
tration must all submit alike to the 
process of individualizing education. 
Otherwise we will not be allowing 
each pupil to make the greatest growth 
of which he is capable nor will we be 
able to educate both the leaders and 
followers, both the academically su- 
perior and the academically inferior, 
at one and the same time. 


HE most immediate task of guid- 

ance is, of course, to aid the pupil 
to make wise choices and decisions. 
The school does not monopolize this 
function to the exclusion of the pupil’s 
parents or friends nor does it exercise 
it irrespective of his need for help. But 
of all sources of guidance the school is 
best equipped to provide the pupil with 
the experience, the information, and 
the advice which he needs before he 
can make a decision wisely, or even 
know that some sort of decision 
should be made. 


The error of the school is never in 
offering guidance, if it be timely, but 
rather in using a false approach. It 
must not think of guidance in any 
corrective or remedial sense, not yet 
as a means of making a pupil’s pro- 
gram conform to any preconceived no- 
tion of his destiny, whether the notion 
originate with pupil or counsellor. The 
correct approach is for the school to 
study the pupil and assist him step by 
step in enlarging and enriching his life 
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inside the school and out. Then when 
the time comes, and it will, for the 
pupil to select a college or vocation, 
the school should aid him to make a 
wise choice in the light of the interests, 
abilities, and prospects which his pre- 
vious school and extra-school experi- 
ence has revealed. 


To discharge its function of guid- 
ance with full success, the school must 
organize itself for that purpose. The 
exact form which its organization 
should take will vary according to its 
resources and needs, but the purposes 
of its organization are in each case the 
same. Competent members of the 
school staff must stand ready to make 
the resources of the school available 
to each pupil in ways which will pro- 
mote his full growth. The objective of 
the counsellor is always to help the 
pupil to establish for himself worthy 
objectives and to achieve them. This 
should be the attitude of the whole 
school as well. It must not leave the 
counselor to play a lone hand, but 
must support his position with the 
services of a guidance department or 
office where counselors may be trained 
and where they may secure the infor- 
mation and techniques which they 
need. Any school can organize itself 
for the purpose of guidance, even 
though at first it be in a small way. 
Costs may be always a consideration ; 
if they are reasonable they ought 
never to be a barrier. The best way to 
prevent the waste of money in educa- 
tion is to use the services of guidance 
to make education function for each 


pupil. Curtis H. THRELKELD. 





For Sale 


OPIES of next month’s JourNAL, 
devoted to a continuation of the 
discussion on guidance, may be ob- 
tained from the business office at a 
special price of 35 cents if ordered in 
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quantities of ten or more before the 
first of April. A few extra copies of 
the March issue have been ordered. As 
long as they last, they too can be had 
at 35 cents each if ordered in quantities 
of ten or more. 

Reprints of the JourNAL’s January 
and February symposia on the core- 
curriculum are still available. The 24- 
page extract from the January issue 
sells for 25 cents. The February re- 
print is a 16-page pamphlet selling at 
15 cents. 





For Next Month 


HE April issue of the JouRNAL 

will continue the discussion of 
guidance which has been introduced in 
the present number. Among the ar- 
ticles on this subject will be a report on 
the investigation of guidance practices 
in California which has been sponsored 
by the Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals. This will be 
followed by a description of the prog- 
ress being made at Whittier in articu- 
lating the work of the high school and 
the elementary schools. 

Another feature of the section de- 
voted to guidance in the April number 
will be the statement by William J. 
Klopp, supervisor of instruction in 
senior high schools and junior college, 
Long Beach, and the answering com- 
ments on it by a group of principals 
to whom it has been submitted. 

Also included in this magazine will 
be a description of university and col- 
lege summer schools and conferences 
to be held in California and in neigh- 
boring states this year. A dozen schools 
offering work for the secondary teacher 
have been asked to outline for readers 


of this magazine what summer school 
opportunities they will have to offer. 

Other articles are scheduled for this 
next issue. One of the most practical 
among them is the suggested calendar 
for evening schools as presented by 
Spencer Benbow. 





We Beg Your Pardon 


N connection with the article by 

J. M. Bowersox which was printed 
in last month’s JoURNAL, it was stated 
on page 101 that Fortuna Union High 
School has an enrollment of less than 
250. This should have read “450” in- 
stead of “250,” since the enrollment of 
the school has been above the 400 mark 
for several years. 

From the number of teachers at 
Fortuna who subscribe to the JouRNAL 
—every member of the faculty re- 
ceives a copy—it should have been 
apparent that the school registers many 
more students than the 250 total with 
which it was credited. 


Officers and members of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education 
are asked to refer to the announcement 
of the Society’s annual meeting which 
is listed in the notice on page 187 of 
this issue. This announcement is made 
in accordance with the by-laws of the 
Association. 

L. M. Perry, Secretary. 








Because of space limitations, the ar- 
ticle by Dr. Jos. S. Butterweck of 
Temple University, promised for this 
month’s issue of the JouRNAL, has had 
to be held for a later number. It will 
appear in either the April or May 
magazine. The title of the article is 
“Curriculum Revision in the Secondary 
Field.” 


To Hold Convention on Childhood Education 


“Today’s Trends in Childhood Education” is the theme of the forty-fourth 
annual convention of the Association for Childhood Education which will be 
held this year at San Antonio, Texas, from March 30 to April 3. 























A Revelation of Trends 
in Guidance 


N the Old Testament it is related in 

the first part of the sixth chapter of 
the Book of Joshua that the ancient 
City of Jericho “was straightly shut 
up ... none went out and none came 
in.” Joshua, who laid low those walls 
of Jericho, would have been pleased 
last December could he have attended 
the California Guidance Conference 
held at International House, Berkeley. 
Many professional walls were felled 
during the three-day conference; the 
wall between research and its applica- 
tion ; the wall between the educator and 
the social worker ; the wall between the 
school and industry; the wall between 
high school and college or the untver- 
sity; the walls between various govern- 
ment agencies. In fact walls were 
felled left and right with neither per- 
sonal frustration nor professional con- 
science running interference. It is re- 
ported that many who attended the con- 
ference vowed that they would never 
permit the walls to be rebuilt. 

Fifty-one papers were presented at 
the conference. The speakers came 
from north and south; from industry, 
business, and labor; from city, state, 
and federal agencies of government; 
from large and small communities; 
from university, college, and high 
school; from administrative staff and 
classroom ; from laboratory and clinic. 
From fifty-one viewpoints, fifty-one 
different social vistas were possible— 
or fifty-one micro-vistas revealing fifty- 
one specialists looking at themselves 
and their work—but such was not the 
case at the California Guidance Con- 
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q By BENJAMIN E. MALLARY 


ference. Almost without exception the 
speakers visioned a common goal—a 
school, a community, or a society in 
which individuals may find all about 
them a multitude of opportunities for 
facilitating the making of life adjust- 
ments. 

From another viewpoint the confer- 
ence was a revelation of trends—trends 
in research, trends in programs, trends 
in educational and social philosophy. 

What program did the conferees at 
Berkeley recommend ? 

They made no recommendations. It 
was not that kind of conference. It 
was more of a professional inventory- 


taking. The mariner must occasionally 


check his position before charting his 
future course. The conferees were 
checking the present position of the 
guidance function. Charting the course 
which guidance must follow. 


HE first day was spent on pro- 

grams of guidance, the second on 
research, and the third on occupational 
trends. No composite presentation of 
conference viewpoints can adequately 
report what took place. At best, we can 
present only a brief résumé, the philos- 
ophy must be read between the lines: 


Trends in Research 


1. The importance of continuous ef- 
fort in the validation of all techniques 
employed in the field of guidance is 
receiving more attention. Validation 
not alone of laboratory techniques, but 
techniques throughout the whole per- 
sonnel field. Specifically this means 
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(a) the construction and validation of 
improved measures of the character- 
istics of individuals; (b) the investiga- 
tion of occupational conditions and 
opportunities; (c) vocational training 
techniques; (d) diagnostic and prog- 
nostic techniques; (e) determination 
of the need of adjustment. 


2. In the survey or evaluation area 
of research, less emphasis is being 
placed on present programs and prac- 
tices and more on the measurement of 
projected programs of guidance. 

3. There is an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the organismic nature of the 
individual and a tendency to adjust 
research techniques accordingly. 


4. Slowly the changing nature of in- 
terests is being recognized. It may be 
possible in time to determine an inter- 
est quotient similar to the I. Q. Sucha 
recognition of the maturing nature of 
interests, if true, should affect aca- 
demic practices. If there is such a thing 
as an interest level it may rank in im- 
portance with the intelligence level. 

5. There is a growing recognition 
that the characteristics of a particular 
society largely determine the nature of 
the problems which confront the indi- 


vidual. The approach to research and 
its methodology, as well as its tech- 
nique, will change with the growing 
recognition of the social nature of the 
problems of youth. 

6. Another sign of progress is the 
tendency of guidance workers to be- 
come less “absolute”-minded and more 
“probability’’-minded. 

7. Progress is also measured in terms 
of increasing self-criticism. 

8. There is a slight trend toward the 
breaking down of intellectual class- 
consciousness—that invisible barrier 
which has separated the laboratory and 
the field, the pure scientist and the field 
worker. The meaning of science is a 
relative meaning. Any refinement in 
problem-solving techniques, whether 
applied to field problems or laboratory 
problems, is a contribution to science. 
The scientific attitude or spirit is not a 
monopoly to be controlled by Ph. D.’s 
but should be the valued possession of 
all workers in the field of guidance. 


Trends in Guidance Programs 

1. Present programs tend to be lop- 
sided—counseling without placement 
opportunities; placement without fol- 
low-up ; guidance without provision for 





4 The present symposium is the first of two which are to be devoted to the subject 
of guidance in the secondary school. The second will appear in the April “Journal.” 
A description of this second group of articles is to be found among the editorial 


notes preceding the present symposium. 


Doctor Mallary opens the current discussion with a summary of the California 
Guidance Conference held at the University of California last December. The four 
other articles in the symposium are adapted from papers read either at this meet- 
ing or at last summer's Stanford Conference on Curriculum and Guidance. 

The arguments by Professors Proctor and Hand define the issue between those 
who think of guidance as a specialized function and those who look on it as a 
concomitant of the curriculum. Both articles are written in a lively fashion. Follow- 
ing these two definitions of guidance, Miss Harris tells of a program in a small 
school which provides for vocational information to be acquired by the student 
through work in the English class. The fourth article is a description by Mr. All- 
tucker of the elaborate program in vocational guidance which is conducted at 


Vallejo. 
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training ; standardized tests without in- 
terpretation ; diagnosis without progno- 
sis ;educational guidance with the other 
areas of maladjustment untouched; 
many programs but no complete pro- 
gram. Programs partly scientific but 
largely rule-of-thumb. The trend is 
slowly toward the complete and bal- 
anced program. 

2. The trend is away from the very 
incomplete but scientific programs to- 
ward the complete but as-scientific-as- 
is-practical type of program. This trend 
is inescapable in the light of the grow- 
ing social viewpoint coupled with the 
concept of the organismic nature of the 
individual. 

3. The personnel movement is 
strongly influencing program of guid- 
ance. This movement appeared rather 
recently upon the educational horizon. 
Its main use lies in diverting attention 
from the curriculum as goal, to the cur- 
riculum as means; from the curriculum 
as subject matter, to the curriculum as 
a means of adjusting youth to life. It 
puts the emphasis upon the individual 
which is where it belongs. Personnel 
is a key-word for promoting a common 
language among educators, business 
men, and social workers. It means the 
same in all fields. The function of per- 
sonnel is to surround the individual 
with all those influences, of whatever 
nature, which will promote the release 
of his energy for the carrying out of 
his social functions and responsibilities. 

4. The trend in high school and col- 
lege is to use far more of the guidance 
resources of the institution than form- 
erly. These resources lie latent await- 
ing discovery and utilization. They lie 
in the curricular and extracurricular 
activities, in the influence that all mem- 
bers of the staff may have upon the 
individual. The potentialities lie in the 
library, the laboratory, and the play- 
ground. The problem is in discovering 
them and mobilizing them for use. In 
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q Not only does this contribution by 
Doctor Mallary present a summary of 
the California Guidance Conference, 
but it also outlines the more impor- 
tant tendencies in the whole general 
field of guidance. Grouped under the 
topics of Trends in Research, Trends 
in Guidance Programs, and Occupa- 
tional Trends, these trends should 
prove stimulating to all who are in- 
terested in the guidance field. 

Doctor Mallary is lecturer in educa- 
tion at the University of California. 
His specialty is vocational education 
and vocational guidance. He was as- 
sociated with Dr. George A. Rice in 
handling the California conference, 
which was held at Berkeley, Decem- 
ber 16-18. His article does a good 
job of outlining the scope of the dis- 
cussions. 





political parlance, we are moving to- 
ward a united guidance front. The 
centralization of guidance responsibil- 
ity may fall upon one individual in the 
school, but that individual may re-dele- 
gate the responsibility to the whole 
staff, where it belongs. The teacher is 
responsible for the students; the sub- 
ject matter is a means. If the teacher is 
not prepared for this responsibility, a 
problem arises which must be faced by 
the director of guidance. 

5. The guidance director of the fu- 
ture will borrow and adapt to his use 
the social principle underlying the coor- 
dinating council idea. The coérdinating 
council is a social invention in the field 
of the social worker. It has been able 
to help the delinquent boy or girl 
through bringing to bear upon the indi- 
vidual the rich resources of many social 
agencies. These resources are equally 
available to guidance workers. 

The trend is toward consciousness of 
a common problem on the part of per- 
sonnel officers of industry and business, 
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social workers in various agencies, and 
the guidance workers. Codrdination of 
effort will follow closely upon con- 
sciousness of a common problem. But 
not to be overlooked is the importance 
of gaining the consciousness of one an- 
other’s special problems, of approach- 
ing the same problems from many 
viewpoints, and of receiving all con- 
tributions to be made to a more com- 
plete understanding of the individual. 

6. When the school becomes the so- 
cial science laboratory, our philosophy 
will have advanced far enough to make 
it also the guidance laboratory. Quali- 
ties and traits will possess real mean- 
ing when the behavior of individuals 
can be observed in a habitat that ap- 
proaches reality. The trend is toward 
utilization of the community as a guid- 
ance resource. 


Occupational Trends 


We commonly accept technological 
change in the field of industry as the 
one great factor affecting occupations. 
Commonly overlooked factors which 
are growing in importance are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The trend toward labor organiza- 
tion. This movement may overthrow 
most of our vocational philosophy. An 
approaching philosophy is casting its 
shadow before. What are the voca- 
tional guidance implications of the 
C. I. O.? Mr. Lewis and Mr. Greene 
are working on our professional future 
in more ways than one. 

2. The personnel movement is de- 
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stroying the concept of an average 
worker. Industry is looking objectively 
at the worker on the job. The employ- 
ment manager is becoming more articu- 
late in his requests for workers. He is 
not asking for applicants with a good 
general education as often as he used 
to. He is demanding specific habits, 
specific abilities. Surely occupations 
change in proportion as they are viewed 
more objectively. 

3. The trend toward the profession- 
alization of occupations grows apace. 
It appears when workers of an occupa- 
tion give mutual recognition to their 
common interests. It is aided by the 
formation of associations or unions. 
Formal training in any occupation 
makes professionalization possible. 
Standards for entrance and training 
also mark the profession. Public recog- 
nition of the social value of the occu- 
pation, closely followed by a code of 
ethics, are also factors to be noted. 

4. The growing recognition of the 
importance of personality is a trend 
affecting all occupations involving hu- 
man relations—either job or public 
relations. The techniques of personal- 
ity must be accepted as a factor in the 
evolution of occupations. 

5. The social and economic philos- 
ophy of the New Deal is affecting 
many occupations as well as creating a 
large number of new ones. The Social 
Security Act, Rural Rehabilitation, and 
Soil Conservation are outstanding ex- 
amples of the creation of new types of 
occupations. 


Radio Programs at San Jose High School 


A series of radio programs is being sponsored by San Jose High School. 
These will be heard over Station KQW each Tuesday evening at 7 o'clock. 
Among these programs, all of which are being arranged by members of the 
teaching and administrative staff, are ones devoted to such topics as the follow- 
ing: Art in the High School, Interesting Law Cases, San Jose School Finances, 
Editing the School Paper, Parliamentary Law, A Home Economics Program, 
Recapitulation of San Jose Commencements, and Should Home Work Be 


Abolished ? 











The Task of Guidance in a 


Modern School 4 By WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 


HE first task of guidance is that 

of definition. There are not quite 
fifty-seven varieties of ideas as to what 
guidance is, but there are enough con- 
flicting claims to cause confusion in the 
minds both of counselors and adminis- 
trators. If we can clarify the situ- 
ation even to a slight extent it will be 
worth the effort. 

Some writers select the word “vo- 
cational” as the key to all guidance 
activity and try to make all such serv- 
ices revolve around that idea. Other 
writers seem to think that the central 
idea should be curricular change, while 
others contend that education is guid- 
ance, or guidance is education. The 
definition which will be defended here 
is as follows: “Guidance is a service 
which is designed to assist individuals 
and groups of individuals, in school or 
out of school, in the making of neces- 
sary adjustments to their environment 
and also in distributing themselves to 
suitable vocational, recreational, health, 
and social-civic opportunities.” 

The first thing to note in reference 
to the definition just given is that it 
identifies guidance as a “service de- 
signed to assist people” in achieving 
goals of their own choosing. If we 
lived in a social order in which every- 
thing was predetermined, where every- 
one had his lines of conduct and his 
daily activity clearly marked out by 
some superior and all-embracing au- 
thority, there would be no need of 
guidance. All that would be necessary 
would be an unnumbered host of bu- 
reaucrats to give specific orders and 
directions. Such a condition is almost 
a complete reality in a totalitarian state, 
such as Italy, Germany, or Russia. The 
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q At Stanford's 1936 Conference on 
Curriculum:and Guidance, a sharp 
debate arose between Doctor Proc- 
tor and Dr. Harold C. Hand over the 
concept of guidance. The former 
argued that guidance is a distinct 
function, consisting of two phases, 
the distributive and the adjustive. 
The latter contended that in the pro- 
gressive school, where education is 
the total of all school experiences, 
guidance can no longer be isolated 
as a function distinct from the cur- 
riculum itself. The present article is 
an adaptation of Doctor Proctor’s 
paper. 

Doctor Proctor, editor of the “Jour- 
nal,” is a professor of education at 
Stanford University. He is known 
for his work in the field of occupa- 
tions and guidance. His two books, 
“Vocations” and “Educational and 
Vocational Guidance,” are widely 
used texts. He is a past president 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 





citizens of such a state have very little 
to say about their own life goals. It is 
“theirs not to reason why, theirs not to 
make reply, theirs but to do or die” and 
pretend that they like it. The alterna- 
tives are usually castor oil, concentra- 
tion camps, or the firing squad. 

In a democratic state, where there is 
even a small measure of self-determi- 
nation left, individuals are still free to 
make some choices as to careers, polit- 
ical, and religious faiths, and cultural 
activities. Guidance, in such a social 
order, is still a necessary accompani- 
ment of one’s preparation for life. 








THE TASK OF GUIDANCE IN A MODERN SCHOOL 


F we assume that there are still 

choices to be made as to vocations, 
recreations, social-civic activities, and 
health, the next thing to notice about 
guidance is that it consists of the efforts 
which counselors make to assist people 
in achieving the goals of their own 
choosing. It also undertakes to help 
them make adjustments to the social, 
economic, and other varied conditions 
which confront them in their way 
toward these goals. The selection of a 
desirable life goal or purpose is only 
the first step. To achieve the goal or 
goals selected, training must be had, 
adjustments to other personalities must 
be made, and unexpected difficulties 
must be overcome. It is, therefore, the 
purpose of the guidance service to help 
make crooked paths straight, to make 
possible the avoidance of disastrous 
errors and misteps, and thus to con- 
serve human energies and human 
values. 

In a word, guidance does not dictate, 
determine, or coerce, it simply points 
the way and lends a helping hand to 
the pilgrim who needs assistance in 
reaching a given goal or destination. 
It seeks to aid him in reaching that 
destination with the least possible loss 
of time and vitality. 

The third thing to note about guid- 
ance service is that it seeks not only 
to help individuals discover goals and 
achieve these goals in the most econom- 
ical way possible, but it also seeks to 
give help to individuals as they attempt 
to distribute themselves to all sorts of 
training opportunities and to oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of acquired 
knowledges and skills. Again, if some 
superpower did all the planning and 
individuals were moved about at the 
will of a dictator, we would be told 
what vocation to prepare for, just what 
sort of training to take, and where to 
go to work when the training was com- 
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pleted. Life would thus be greatly sim- 
plified, and also very, very dull. 

In even a semi-democratic society we 
have to pay, in uncertainty and anxiety 
for the future, for whatever measure 
of self-determination we may have left 
to us. The great problem before us as 
a nation is how to reduce the insecurity 
and at the same time preserve as large 
an area as possible of activities in the 
selection of which we retain a measure 
of self-determination. Guidance serv- 
ice is one of the devices by which we 
seek to soften the rigors of unre- 
strained individualism. By it we seek 
to increase the chances that an individ- 
ual may find his place in the work of 
the world, as well as in the realm of 
play and social intercourse. The ulti- 
mate goal of guidance service is the 
well adjusted individual taking his 
place and playing his part codperatively 
in a democratic social order. 


ie should be clear by now, but prob- 
ably is not, that the definition of 
guidance which we have been attempt- 
ing to elaborate does not identify guid- 
ance with the whole of education. It 
is simply a service which aims to facili- 
tate the processes of education. It is 
an important part of the educational 
process, but it is not by any means the 
whole of education. Educational activ- 
ities are carried on in thousands of 
schools where there is no organized 
guidance service. Guidance services are 
being carried on by teachers, deans, 
coaches, principals, school nurses, and 
others, where there are both part-time 
and full-time counselors. No one per- 
son or set of persons has a mortgage on 
the prerogatives of the guidance serv- 
ice. The only reason for organized 
guidance service exists in the contribu- 
tion it may be able to make to the 
better codrdination of all educative ex- 
periences or processes. I am not sure 
but that a better name than counselors, 
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for those who devote part-time or full- 
time to guidance service, would be 
guidance coordinators. 

In the Veteran’s Bureau Service at 
the close of the World War, the guid- 
ance functionaries were called codrdi- 
nators. It was their duty to help the dis- 
abled veteran select a vocational objec- 
tive, to work out with him the manner, 
method, and place of his training for 
that objective, and to see to it that the 
training selected was actually preparing 
him for the goal which had been se- 
lected. The codrdinator was not his 
teacher and did not personally partici- 
pate in the actual training program, but 
he was the trainee’s counselor, friend, 
and guide—the one who helped him to 
make his social, recreational, and health 
adjustments, and who, when his train- 
ing was completed, helped him find a 
job or position in the vocational field 
for which he had been trained. 


If for any reason the work for which 
the veteran had been trained proved to 
be unadapted to him, it was the codrdi- 
nator’s duty to help him select another 
goal and to repeat the process just 
described. There was no thought that 
this service rendered by the coordina- 
tor constituted all of his education. It 
was recognized as very necessary, and 
withal a vital part of the entire educa- 
tional process, to bring the trainee to a 
status of self-support and independent 
self-direction. 


In the total program there were doc- 
tors, nurses, psychologists, teachers, 
registrars, and principals. There were 
librarians, and various specialists to 
train this man in the specific skills of 
the vocation for which he was prepar- 
ing, but it was the codrdinator who 
knew most about the individual, who 
saw the end from the beginning, who 
saw, or attempted to see, the whole 
person in relation to his whole program 
of training and development. What the 
United States Government did for the 
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ex-service men after the great war is 
what society owes to all its youth. That 
debt cannot be liquidated without the 
provision of an adequate guidance serv- 
ice for the youth whenever he needs 
vocational, recreational, social-civic, or 
health rehabilitation, both while in 
school and after school. 


id we have Succeeded in presenting 

an adequate concept of guidance as 
one of the necessary adjuncts of a 
public school system and also of a gen- 
eral community educational program, 
the next step should be to indicate the 
functions of the guidance worker. If, 
therefore, as stated in our definition, it 
is the purpose of guidance to help peo- 
ple in the selection of their life goals or 
purposes, it is the function of the coun- 
selor to render such help in terms of 
the capacities and abilities of the per- 
son to be counseled and advised. The 
counselor’s first task is to gather all 
of the possible information about his 
counselees. This information is to be 
obtained through all sorts of school and 
other records, by means of many differ- 
ent kinds of standardized tests, by per- 
sonal interviews with the individual, 
his friends, and relatives, and by 
systematic observation of the individ- 
ual’s behavior under different circum- 
stances and conditions. Systematic rec- 
ords of this information must be kept 
where it may be available when needed. 


The counselor’s next task is that of 
considering with the person counseled 
his life purposes and goals. He will 
first seek to discover those areas in 
which the person expresses keen inter- 
est. In the light of the previously 
gathered information, tentative goals 
may be discussed. It is not the coun- 
selor’s business to be an advocate of 
any particular goal, or for that matter 
to react positively against any particu- 
lar goal. It is his business to stimulate 
thinking on the part of the counselee 
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so that he will be sure to canvass all 
sides of the problem connected with 
making even a tentative choice. 
Throughout the counselling procedure 
the counselor will maintain an open 
mind, suggest various angles from 
which the matter should be considered, 
but he will leave final decisions always 
to the individual himself. 


wo a goal has finally been se- 
lected in any of the main areas 
where guidance service functions, the 
counselee will want to know where to 
get the proper training. The counselor 
should have at hand an abundance of 
materials bearing upon training facili- 
ties, either in his own school or com- 
munity, or in the country at large. 
These materials should be systemati- 
cally organized and made available in 
the school library, the counselor’s office, 
or some other easily accessible place. 


After the counselee has gone as far 
as he can profitably go in looking up 
and digesting this informative material, 
a personal conference should be ar- 
ranged in which the various possibil- 
ities may be thoroughly discussed. 
Again, as in the case of the selection of 
life goals, the counselor should refrain 
from being an advocate or special 
pleader for a certain place of training 
or training program. The purpose 
should be to place the responsibility for 
final decisions upon the person whose 
training program is involved. 


The counseling functions just de- 
scribed, i. e., those connected with gath- 
ering all possible information about the 
counselee, of discussing with him and 
helping him to select his life goals, and 
informing him, or better putting him in 
the way of informing himself concern- 
ing training opportunities for the ob- 
jectives selected, are usually fairly well 
performed by trained counselors. The 
phase of counseling or of the entire 
guidance program which is least well 


done, even in the best school systems, 
is the distributive phase after training 
has been completed. The customary 
alibi is that there are no jobs available, 
and this is true to a large extent. Yet 
surveys which were made as to the per- 
formance of guidance functions in Cali- 
fornia cities in 1922 by the Committee 
of Fifteen brought out the fact that 
placement and follow-up were prac- 
tically non-existent, even though jobs 
at that time were rather plentiful. That 
phase of the guidance program seems 
to be the forgotten portion and to need 
particular consideration in any forward 
looking plan for the improvement of 
guidance service. 


The crying need for improved dis- 
tributive facilities is made clear when 
we realize that from 4,500,000 to 
5,000,000 youths between the ages of 
18 and 25 are either unemployed or 
not in any school. In spite of the fact 
that production is up to 85 per cent of 
the 1928 level, the actual decrease of 
unemployment as of January 1, 1937, 
is reported to be relatively slight. 


| be is still a very grave situation which 
confronts us when so many of our 
young people come up to the time when 
they should be able to take their place 
in the world’s work and find nothing 
but a blank wall at which to stare. They 
cannot help acquiring a sense of futil- 
ity, a feeling that they are indeed the 
“lost and apparently unwanted gen- 
eration.” 


In the days of the agrarian economy 
children were wanted partly at least be- 
cause they were economically an asset. 
They had useful services to render and 
had a feeling of belonging. There were 
chores to do, horses to harness, pigs to 
feed, and eggs to be gathered. Even in 
times of depression while wages were 
low, there was very little actual unem- 
ployment. But there are literally mil- 
lions of boys and girls in this country 
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today who have never had a day of 
remunerative employment or even an 
opportunity to get work-samples of 
experience. 

The days of the agrarian economy 
are gone forever. We cannot bring 
them back if we would and we would 
not want to if we could. But the task 
of the curriculum and of guidance for 
the next ten years is clearly outlined 
for us. Somehow or other we must 
find a method of mixing school experi- 
ences with work experiences, and the 
process should start at least with the 
conclusion of the junior high school 
period. These work experiences should 
be provided not only in the vocational 
area but in the recreational, social-civic, 
and health areas as well. That is to 
say a means must be found for giving 
boys and girls an opportunity to par- 
ticipate usefully, under guidance, in all 
of the truly educative experiences of 
community life. 


+ Somer phase of the task of guidance 
cannot be performed by the schools 
alone. It will demand the codperation 
of all agencies interested in the welfare 
of youth. Three great national agencies 
are now engaged in studying and work- 
ing with various phases of this problem. 

The National Youth Commission un- 
der a subvention of the General Edu- 
cation Board and under the direction 
of the National Council of Education 
has decided to devote: its first major 
effort to a study of what happens to 
youth between school leaving and the 
actual finding of a satisfactory career. 

Next there is the National Youth 
Administration which is devoting a 
portion of its emergency appropriation 
to supplementary government employ- 
ment agencies by providing counselors 
for unemployed youth. Another por- 
tion of its funds is being spent in pro- 
viding work on a part-time basis for 
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young people in school and college. 
Over 300,000 were thus aided last year. 
Dr. Mary Hayes, formerly connected 
with the Employment Service for 
Youth in New York City, is now head 
of the guidance section of the N. Y. A. 
The third great agency that is devot- 
ing its attention to the needs of unem- 
ployed youth .is the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. This agency is devoting its 
attention to what might be called the 
submerged tenth of the 5,000,000 un- 
employed youth. The sons of families 
on relief are given an opportunity for 
work on needed government and state 
enterprises, particularly those con- 
nected with the forests and agricultural 
conservation. Educational service and 
guidance service are being provided, 
and if the camps are continued these 
services will be improved. Something 
over a million youths have been re- 
cruited for these camps during the 
three years since they were first put 
in operation. The peak load at any one 
time was something over three hun- 
dred thousand. The final form that 
this attempt to solve one aspect of the 
youth problem will take is not at pres- 
ent clear, but that a contribution to the 
ultimate solution of the total problem 
will be made is not to be doubted. 


Al of the agencies just mentioned 

will be of help, but the difficult 
problem of the distribution of youth 
to such opportunities in life as will pro- 
mote continued development and satis- 
factory adjustment will not be solved 
finally until every community is awak- 
ened to its responsibility to make use 
of all its resources in behalf of all of 
its children. Every shop, every office, 
every industry should cooperate in the 
educative process and should make 
available its resources in order that the 
oncoming generation may be given an 
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opportunity to learn by doing, to be- 
come citizens by beginning early to 
perform the functions of citizens, of 
which voting and taking part in politi- 
cal activities are in reality a very minor 
part. They should be given an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the health pro- 
gram, to the city beautiful and com- 
munity planning program, to the com- 
munity recreational program, and to 
the civic betterment program. 

In the good old days we worked with 
our elders side by side in shop or field. 
We picked up their philosophy of life, 
we absorbed the traditions of our fam- 
ilies and of our country by hearing 
them discussed around the fireside at 
home or around the base burner or the 
cracker barrel in the grocery store in 
the evening. We marched in torchlight 
processions during political campaigns 
and yelled at our political rivals of the 
opposite camp: “Mice and rats and old 
dead cats are good enough for Demo- 
crats, but spice and buns and sugar 
plums are good enough for Republi- 
cuns.” In short, “them were the days 
of real sport,” but the point of this 
reference to ancient history is that we 
youngsters felt that we had a part in 
the real and pulsating life of the com- 
munity. We learned to solve our life 
problems by getting acquainted with 
them at first hand. 


The present plea is not to go back 
to the good old times but to move for- 
ward to better times, to discover in a 
power and technology era how to put 
the creative energies of all people to 
work; how to utilize the man power 
released by the machine to produce new 
types of goods to meet new wants; and 
how to render new types of service to 
meet newly created needs for recre- 
ational, health, and social-civic experi- 
ences. 


"THESE are some of the problems 

which confront the guidance worker 
and the curriculum maker of the im- 
mediate future. Education is not a 
process that is completed when the 
school books are tossed into a corner 
with a sigh of relief, but it is a lifelong 
task expressed in Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher’s apt phrase “Learn or Perish.” 
In like manner guidance is not a task 
that can be performed in one twenty- 
minute interview when we note the cut 
of a person’s jib or the slant of his eye- 
brows and tell him with finality just 
what his life work should be. 

Guidance also is a lifelong process. 
We need someone to guide us when we 
take the first toddling steps of baby- 
hood; we need a counselor and friend 
at every doubtful turn in the highway 
of life. And we could wish that this 
counselor and friend might be sympa- 
thetic and understanding with a sense 
of human values and a willingness to 
give us the benefit of the doubt when 
we stumble and fall over the obstacles 
in our path. If the intelligence test 
rates us in the lowest decile, we hope 
that our counselor will not tell us of 
the many things we cannot do, but that 
he will encourage us by helping us to 
discover the many lines of useful serv- 
ice open to those who have the type 
of ability which we possess. 

In short, we could wish that the 
counselor of our own boys and girls 
would be an intelligent, human sort of 
an individual without any “God- 
Almighty Complex,” who would help 
them gain insight into their own abil- 
ities, into the opportunities for service 
open to one with such abilities and who 
would then help them to find their 
place in the world of things as they are, 
but with an active interest in things as 
they ought to be. 


——————— 














Relationship of Curriculum 


and Guidance 


HIS paper is written from the 

point of view of one who believes 
that the school should seek to facilitate 
the all-around development of the 
whole child, who is convinced that every 
experience makes a difference in this 
regard, and who in consequence sub- 
scribes to the view that the curricu- 
lum must be defined as the total of the 
experiences which the pupil has under 
school control. If this position be a 
valid one, those who speak of curricu- 
lum and guidance are unconsciously 
revealing a serious confusion in think- 
ing which when translated into school 
practice is usually productive of highly 
undesirable consequences. 


“Curriculum and guidance” thinking 
has led scores of well-intentioned but 
mistaken administrators to conceive 
and organize guidance as a segmented, 
separate, compartmentalized, or sup- 
plementary service to be discharged 
almost in toto by a very small number 
of more or less specially trained mem- 
bers of the staff. They have erroneously 
assumed that the tasks of guidance and 
instruction are in the nature of discrete 
functions which can safely be delegated 
to separate groups of faculty persons. 

The consequences of this separation 
have not been happy. As Featherstone 
has pointed out, it has given us an 

. institutionalized, routinized, and imper- 
sonalized guidance (program), in which hu- 
man beings are reduced to cards in a file, 
scores on a test, or indexes in a list, and in 
which counselors are reduced to the status of 
manipulators of statistics. ... Under the 
usual conditions, neither the counselor nor the 
teacher, much less the pupil, has any impor- 
tant part in determining what the curriculum 
shall be. .. . Under this scheme of things the 
counselor, in the usual sense of that term, 
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q Doctor Hand’s characterization of 
guidance, ‘presented at the 1936 
Stanford Conference on Curriculum 
and Guidance, is given here in the 
form of an article. It should be read 
in connection with Professor Proctor’s 
discussion which precedes it, for the 
two express divergent conceptions of 
the limits of guidance in secondary 
schools. Doctor Hand’s thesis can 
well be stated as follows: Since the 
curriculum is the total of all school 
experiences, guidance cannot be iso- 
lated from it as a separate function. 

Doctor Hand is associate professor 
of education at Stanford University. 
In the guidance field, he is best 
known for his work with Dr. Grayson 
N. Kefauver in the evaluation of 
guidance under a grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation. The Kefauver- 
Hand Guidance Tests and Inven- 
tories resulted from this work, as did 
the book on appraisal of guidance 
in secondary schools soon to be pub- 
lished by the same authors. The 
Bennett-Hand series of three text- 
books for use in senior high school 
guidance classes will shortly be in 
print. 





has little more to do than to determine in 
which units the pupil will receive his assign- 
ments, make his required recitations, and re- 
ceive his wage for diligent labor in the edu- 
cational vineyard.’ 


What Featherstone is saying is really 
this: Guidance as a segmented, com- 
partmentalized, separate, or supple- 
mentary service for which a certain few 

1 Featherstone, W. B., in Samuel Everett 


and Others, A Challenge to Secondary Educa- 
tion, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935, pp. 54-60. 
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members of the staff are primarily made 
responsible is the direct outgrowth of a 
curriculum which is both inadequate in 
scope and based upon a mechanistic 
psychology. On this latter point Cas- 
well has written: 

Another phase of curriculum work upon 
which the organismic point of view appears 
to have distinct bearing is in connection with 
courses specially designed to relate or inte- 
grate facts and skills mastered in other 
courses. . . . The concept evidently is that 
activities are first carried on in classrooms 
in such a way that they are unrelated to life 
and social situations and later are brought 
together or integrated. This appears to be 
an effort to build a whole by combining a 
variety of more or less discrete parts. By 
assuming that learning is carried on effec- 
tively by securing some information in one 
place and some in another, all of which is to 
be brought together finally in organized 
form. ... The basic concept of the organis- 
mic point of view appears to be violated.’ 

Caswell was writing with reference 
to the auditorium teacher in the platoon 
school. His remarks bear with equal 
force upon a guidance service which is 
a segmented, separate, compartmental- 


ized, or supplementary service. 


HE writer, for one, is inclined to 

take very seriously the problem of 
defining a scope for our curriculum 
which shall be adequate to the needs of 
young citizens in a democracy. Cer- 
tainly if the curriculum were adequate 
in scope, by definition all of the essen- 
tial or desirable learnings would be pro- 
vided for. It seems probable that seg- 
mented, separate, compartmentalized, 
or supplementary guidance services 
have come into existence precisely be- 
cause of a faulty curriculum woefully 
inadequate in scope. It is confidently 
asserted that much, if not most, of what 
is usually included in the so-called 
informative phase of the guidance pro- 
gram is in reality a well-intentioned, but 


2 Caswell, H. L., “Practical Applications of 
Organismic and Mechanistic Psychologies to 
Curriculum Making,” Journal of Educational 
Research, 28: 16-24, September, 1934. 





obviously more or less ineffective, 
attempt to patch up a defective cur- 
riculum. 

Consider, for example, the following 
topics or items frequently included in 
the informative phase of guidance pro- 
grams. Which if any of these would 
not be included in a curriculum of ade- 
quate scope? 


Sensitizing the pupil to the unsolved 
problems of school citizenship in his 
own school—a knowledge of the iden- 
tity and significance of numerous social 
problems of his community, state, na- 
tion, and world—a knowledge of pres- 
ent, probable, and possible future social 
conditions—help in meeting personal 
problems of citizenship—the signifi- 
cance of a vocational choice—a knowl- 
edge of the criteria upon which the 
reasoned selection of an occupation 
should be based—a knowledge of pres- 
ent, probable, and possible future voca- 
tions and vocational conditions—help 
in meeting personal problems associated 
with the choice of a vocation—a knowl- 
edge of the vocational training oppor- 
tunities in the school and community. 


An appreciation of the social signifi- 
cance of wholesome types of recrea- 
tional pursuits, and vice versa—a 
knowledge of present, probable and 
possible future recreational conditions 
and activities—a knowledge of the op- 
portunities for the wholesome and sat- 
isfying use of leisure—an appreciation 
of the profound significance of good 
physical and mental health—a knowl- 
edge of general physical and mental 
health conditons and needs—sensitivity 
to the various problems of physical and 
mental health of most significance to 
pupils—a knowledge of the health ser- 
vices available in the school and in the 
community—help in solving personal 
health problems both physical and emo- 
tional—a sensitivity to the opportunities 
for the building of good physical and 
mental health inherent in every school 
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and life activity—a knowledge of school 
regulations, mores, taboos, physical lay- 
out of the school, and so on—help in 
personal problems of planning an edu- 
cational career. 

A knowledge of the falsity of claims 
advanced by phrenologists, physiogno- 
mists, vibrationists, crystal gazers, char- 
acter analysts, and other quacks—an 
ability to differentiate between adver- 
tisements which are not exaggerated or 
misleading and those which are—an 
inoculation against superstitions and 
unfounded beliefs—how to study—how 
to take notes—how to budget time— 
character education involving honesty, 
fair play, self-control, respect for the 
rights of others, loyalty, and similar 
qualities—etiquette or manners—ap- 
propriate dress. 

Etiquette of the flag—international 
good will—selecting school leaders— 
parliamentary procedures—school spir- 
it—good sportsmanship—tardiness ab- 
sence—care of the skin, hair, teeth, 
nails—better speech—diet—prevention 
of communicable diseases—cleanliness 
—fire prevention—safety on streets 
and grade crossings (how to drive an 
auto will be along soon )—letter writing 
—borrowing from others—thrift—ife 
insurance—spending money wisely— 
care of clothing—hobbies in art, pho- 
tography, gardening, needlecraft, mu- 
sic, flowers. And so we might go on 
and on if we were to attempt to list all 
the types of information and help now 
made available in the name of guidance. 


None frequently these topics, items, 
considerations, or activities are taken 
up, engaged in, or treated in a relatively 
formal setting quite divorced from real 
life situations. Too frequently, guid- 
ance workers, to quote Featherstone 
again, “waste their time on preachy sen- 
timentalizing about character and citi- 
zenship that is little more than drivel’” 


3 Op. cit. 
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to the minds of the pupils. He might 
correctly have added that teachers fre- 
quently entertain a similar if not identi- 
cal view. As a result, the guidance hour 
or period is frequently hated by stu- 
dents and loathed and dreaded by 
teachers. 

The writer holds that all the items, 
topics, considerations, and activities 
just listed are important, if not es- 
sential. It is precisely because he be- 
lieves them to be important or essential 
that he pleads for a curriculum suffi- 
ciently adequate in scope to include 
them. Let us provide for them all in 
our curriculum in such a fashion that 
psychological theory will not be out- 
raged and in such a manner that stu- 
dents will engage in these learning 
experiences in meaningful situations. 
Let us not continue the segmentation 
which has in some quarters brought 
guidance into such disrepute both with 
pupils and with teachers. 


HUS far this paper has dwelt 

largely on the so-called “informa- 
tive phase’”’ of the more or less tradi- 
tional guidance program. Let us now 
briefly consider the diagnostic and 
counseling aspects of guidance pro- 
grams which are separate, segmented, 
compartmentalized, or supplementary 
entities. 

In schools in which the functions of 
guidance and instruction are not inti- 
mately and legitimately wedded, diag- 
nosis is of necessity performed by a 
person or persons other than the teach- 
ers who come into intimate contact with 
the pupils in question. For certain 
types of diagnosis, such as mental 
measurement, this is probably quite de- 
fensible—in fact, desirable. If, how- 
ever, the school is adequately to serve 
the “whole child” we must have much 
more than a pencil-and-paper diagno- 
sis. 
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Pencil-and-paper diagnoses are un- 
questionably helpful and necessary. But 
no one can deny that a complete diag- 
nosis of the type made imperative by 
modern theory cannot be made apart 
from the numerous situations which 
the pupil experiences from day to day 
and week to week. Only as his total 
behavior is observed can all of his 
needs be identified. Thus, if we are 
honestly to attempt adequately to serve 
the “whole child,” the teacher must be 
equipped with the requisite skill and 
understanding and must be given the 
freedom necessary to diagnose or ap- 
praise continuously, informally, and 
thoroughly each student assigned to 
her. Diagnosis and appraisement must 
be recognized as an indispensable and 
inseparable part of education. 

Consider the counseling situation in 
the typical separate, segmented, com- 
partmentalized, or supplementary guid- 
ance program. By some mysterious 
process of reasoning, there seems to 
be a general agreement that one coun- 
selor for every 300 to 500 students is 
acceptable. This usually means at best 
but two or three interviews per semes- 
ter per pupil. That this is far better 
than no interviews at all is quickly 
granted. That it is adequate for most 
students is vigorously and emphatical- 
ly denied. In the opinion of the writer, 
no thought of delegating any major 
portion of the counseling phase of the 
guidance service to any person other 
than the teacher-counselor should ever 
be favorably entertained. Instead, 
counseling must be regarded as a con- 
tinuous and informal service provided 
for students by one who knows them 
thoroughly and who is constantly as- 
sociated with them in their activities. 

Consequently, the teacher-counselor 
must be sufficiently well-trained and 
must be given the necessary freedom 
and time to counsel informally and 
continuously with the students in 
her charge. Through this intimate, in- 


formal service, students will be sym- 
pathetically helped to identify and to 
analyze their needs, to formulate goals, 
to make decisions and plans, to evaluate 
decisions, goals, and plans already for- 
mulated, and to meet the host of per- 
sonal problems encountered by every 
child and youth. This cannot be done 
in two or three more or less formalized 
interviews by a person not intimately 
acquainted with the pupil. 

To repeat the words of Feather- 
stone, let us break away from our “in- 
stitutionalized, routinized, and imper- 
sonalized guidance (program), in 
which human beings are reduced to 
cards in a file, scores on a test, or in- 
dexes in a list, and in which counsel- 
ors are reduced to the status of manip- 
ulators of statistics.” 


HIS paper will conclude with a 

brief word of summary. It has 
tried to point out the inconsistency in 
speaking of curriculum and guidance 
when the curriculum is defined as the 
total of the experiences which the 
pupil has under school control. It has 
attempted to demonstrate that most of 
the materials and experiences which 
have been included in the so-called “in- 
formative phase” of guidance have in 
reality been placed there in an attempt 
to patch up a curriculum woefully de- 
ficient in scope. It has tried to show 
that the all-around developmental 
needs of the “whole child” simply can- 
not adequately be served when diag- 
nosis, counseling, and the ordering of 
learning experiences are performed as 
separate and uncodrdinated services 
by different individuals. The reciprocal 
relationships of guidance and instruc- 
tion will in truth be numerous, inti- 
mate, and fruitful for the pupil if and 
when a curriculum adequate in scope 
has been devised and the teacher has 
honestly been recognized as the key 
person in the education of children— 
and trained and treated as such. 











Guidance in a Medium-Sized 


High School 


HE guidance problem in the me- 

dium-sized community is about 
the same as in the larger areas. The 
large city has a greater spread of oc- 
cupational and social opportunity and 
better trained counselors and guidance 
workers, but, on the other hand, the 
small city has fewer anti-social influ- 
ences and is more likely to become 
readily conscious of its guidance re- 
sponsibilities. 

We have nothing in the guidance 
program of the community of 25,000 
people I represent to make it outstand- 
ing. I can only tell you of some of our 
concepts of the guidance problem and 
of our very inadequate attempts to 
meet the problem. 

I feel there must be in guidance, as 
in any social task, a practical philoso- 
phy. There must be a set of guiding 
principles which will give the necessary 
motivation and objectivity to the effort. 
I would like to mention some of the 
directing concepts upon which we 
predicate our program. 


1. We feel that guidance is a process 
which must scientifically attempt to assist 
people to know better their interests and 
capacities. It must equip them to meet suc- 
cessfully the job called “Life,” in the very 
real world in which they are now living and 
where the “going” is tough. 

2. We feel that it is better for a youth to 
have a vocational objective, even though he 
may change that objective, than to have no 
objective at all. 

3. We realize that, since many people in 
our community need vocational, educational, 
and social guidance, the program must serve 
adults as well as youths. 

4. We work on the assumption that guid- 
ance, training, codrdination, and placement 
are just one job. When the work is com- 
pleted, you may call it education or you may 
call it guidance, but if you leave out any one 
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4 By JOHN R. ALLTUCKER 





q This article by Mr. Alltucker is an 
adaptation of his paper read at the 
California Guidance Conference in 
Berkeley, December, 1936. It is par- 
ticularly noteworthy because of its 
emphasis on community codperation. 
“I would rather be able to call the 
leading employers of my community 
by their first names and have their 
confidence than be the world’s most 
expert dispenser of armchair guid- 
ance philosophy.” says the author. 

Mr. Alltucker is principal of the 
Vallejo Senior High School. Previous 
to appointment to this position, he 
was in charge of vocational and 
adult education in the same city. He 
is a regular member of the summer 
session faculty at Colorado State 
College. 





of the four factors, you have only partially 
done your task, no matter what you call it. 

5. We know that our schools alone can 
only falteringly and very inefficiently meet 
the guidance needs of our community. Guid- 
ance is a community responsibility, and 
every factor and agency which can be of 
service should, through the leadership of 
the school officials, be enlisted and directed 
in behalf of the program. 

6. We believe that guidance is an indi- 
vidual problem, and we also know that 
every case must stand apart and be treated 
as such, irrespective of similar I. Q., social 
inheritance, interest, or economic status. 

7. We realize that the achieving of the 
objectives of guidance is largely a problem 
of the formation of the proper doing, think- 
ing, and attitude habits. We know that these 
habits can only be formed when there is in- 
terest, stimulation, participation, repetitive 
practice, and a consciousness that the proc- 
esses and outcomes are sound and worth- 
while, 
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These are the fundamental factors 
we try to keep in mind as we attempt 
our guidance work. The rest of this 
discussion will be devoted to explain- 
ing how we endeavor to put them into 
practice. 

As we have already stated, guidance 
and training are inseparable so, with 
this in mind, we offer several different 
curricula. The students in our senior 


high school are divided into four ma- 


jor groups or fields of occupational 
choice. They enroll in a program of 
subjects and activities which is in ac- 
cord with their interests and abilities. 
Students in all groups receive a diplo- 
ma at graduation, providing they com- 
plete the required and elected subjects 
within their curriculum, have reason- 
ably developed and have worked up to 
their capacities, and have maintained a 
satisfactory standard of citizenship. 
Each group has a head counselor and 
teachers with counseling responsibil- 
ities. 


UR purpose is to give a good 

general high school education to 
every one but with definite emphasis 
on certain fundamental educational 
needs and experiences in the field of 
their occupational choice. Our great- 
est need at present is an available junior 
college which would give major impor- 
tance to technical completion courses. 
Our guidance work, in so many cases, 
is frustrated because worthy placement 
cannot be made until more specialized 
training is provided and the learner 
reaches greater maturity. 


We have a number of training pro- 
grams in cooperation with the business 
and industrial life of the community. 
In one of these we have 110 students 
serving as apprentices in the ship 
building trades at Mare Island Navy 
Yard, and we receive much valuable 
guidance service from this program. 


Some months ago, I was leading a 


conference of foremen from the large 
industrial shops at the Navy Yard. 
Our topic of discussion was “appren- 
ticeship.”” One member of the group 
seemed to have a far keener apprecia- 
tion and sympathy towards the prob- 
lem than had any of the other foremen. 
After the conference was over, I asked 
him why it was he had so much interest 
in the apprentice boys and was so un- 
derstanding and sympathetic towards 
their problems. He replied that yearsago 
he had learned his trade in the Union 
Iron Works in San Francisco and that 
he knew “what green apprentice kids 
are up against.’ He said he was just 
trying to pay back a debt he owed an 
old Scotch foreman who had helped 
him over the rough spots when he was 
learning his trade. 

This is a master machinist. He 
supervises the installation and repair 
of the very intricate and highly techni- 
cal machinery in submarines and other 
naval craft. He is to his craft what 
Lindbergh is to aviation and what the 
Mayo brothers are to medicine. Often, 
even at noon time, he will be sur- 
rounded by a group of young industrial 
workers, and I am sure his counsel is 
more concrete and constructive than 
that of the ordinary academic, inex- 
perienced counselor. I am not so sure 
but that these boys are also getting 
more culture than they would in an 
academic high school where they might 
be classified among the “damned” be- 
cause they did not thrill to the classics. 


\ N ] © have evening and day training 
programs, scattered throughout 


the community. We have classes in 
flour mills, business offices, in a Fed- 
eral prison, on board ship, and else- 
where. From these relationships we 
obtain a great deal of practical and 
valuable counseling service. We at- 
tempt to use every facility and person- 
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ality in the community which can be of 
service. 

We have, as an assistant in one of 
our school shops, a man who is a re- 
tired tool maker from one of the large 
machine shops of the community. This 
man is a master craftsman; he has 
lived a very useful, successful, and 
happy life and is in every respect a 
gentleman. He has a tremendous pride 
in his craft, and his face betrays an 
integrity and satisfaction that only long 
years of master craftsmanship can im- 
part. A picture of him, as he moves 
happily about among the boys, giving 
a bit of advice here and some techni- 
cal knowledge there, would make a 
splendid advertisement for high class 
hand and power machinery. 

Our shop boys sit at the feet of this 
master craftsman as though he were 
an oracle. They hang upon his words 
with interest and confidence. He takes 
them on trips to industrial plants and 
in other ways imparts to them valuable 
occupational information and skills. 

He receives no pay from the school, 
yet he spends several hours almost 
every day with our boys. He is mo- 
tivated by the desire to pass on to 
others some of the highly specialized 
knowledge, skill, and experience he 
has acquired over a lifetime of effi- 
cient service. I am a strong advocate 
of a universal old age retirement and 
pension plan, for with such a scheme in 
operation I would be able to recruit 
many more individuals like this man 
in our guidance and training program. 


LACEMENT is very important 

in any guidance program. Yester- 
day, a youth who graduated from our 
school last June came into my office. 
He is a fine, strong lad, dependable 
and industrious. I could tell at a glance 
that- he was in trouble, despite the 
great effort he was making to hide his 
disappointment and inward bitterness. 
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He told me that his father had recently 
died, that the economic responsibili- 
ties of the family had fallen on him, 
and that he badly needed a job. He 
went on to say that he had tried every- 
where for work but had succeeded in 
finding only temporary and unsatisfac- 
tory employment. He was not com- 
plaining about his lot; all he wanted 
was an opportunity to be employed at 
a decent wage in work for which he 
had interest and capacity. 


As a counselor, there were several 
things I might have done. I chose to 
use the telephone and call worthy em- 
ployers who might have need of the 
services of such a lad. Out of five 
calls, I obtained two placement oppor- 
tunities. The young man went out and 
I dismissed the case from my mind. In 
about an hour he was back. He had 
walked three miles just to thank me 
for what I was able, in five minutes, 
to do for him. He was a transformed 
youth with renewed faith in society 
and himself. 


If I had not personally, at one time 
in my life, had the experience of 
pounding the streets day after day in 
an unsuccessful effort to sell my men- 
tal and physical powers as a commod- 
ity and sensed the bitterness it breeds 
and the disillusionment it discloses, I 
am afraid I might have given this boy 
a pep talk instead of helping him to 
get a job. 

As a vocational counselor of youth 
I would rather be able to call the 
leading employers of my community 
by their first names and have their 
confidence than be the world’s most 
expert dispenser of armchair guidance 
philosophy. 

The trouble with most of our guid- 
ance is that it is too idealistic and ab- 
stract. It does not bridge the gap be- 
tween the sheltered home and school 
life of youth, where all needs are pro- 
vided, and the very real world into 
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which these young people are soon to 
be dropped and where they are very 
largely forgotten by the school which 
so tenderly nurtured them. 


Too many of our counselors have 
not had the experiences necessary to 
make them servants of youth. We 
build up idealism, develop all sorts of 
economic desires and ambitions, and 
then turn our students loose into a 


profit-minded world without adequate - 


specialized training beyond high school 
and without job-getting techniques, co- 
ordination, or placement service by 
which they can honestly satisfy their 
urgent needs. To me the wonder is 
that the halls of the juvenile courts are 
not jammed with disillusioned youths 
who have failed to remain clean in the 
face of impelling economic demands, 
temptations, and frustrated hopes. Let 
me repeat: guidance, training, codrdi- 
nation, and placement are all one job, 
and they are a community task and not 
solely a school responsibility. Perhaps 
the greatest piece of constructive work 
which needs to be done in the guidance 
field is to develop ways and means and 
techniques of enlisting, codrdinating, 
and using the many agencies, facilities, 
and qualified people who are in local 
communities. A community should be 
made conscious that the guidance and 
employment of its youth is a sacred 
and patriotic trust. It can be done. 


OR years, in Vallejo, we have had 

a continuous stream of business 
and professional men coming to our 
school, where they meet and talk to 
boys and girls. The other day a mem- 
ber of one of our service clubs told me 
he was putting over a scheme whereby 
every member of his club would take 
into his place of business a boy to work 
on a part-time basis for guidance and 
training purposes. I told him this 
would never do because the employer 
must have need of the service of a 
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part-time worker, and the boy would 
have to be busy on real jobs or the 
results would be negative. 

Practically every place of employ- 
ment and every office, including that 
of the commandant of the Navy Yard, 
is open to the youth of our school for 
the purposes of information and coun- 
sel. The other day the chief clerk at 
the Navy Yard, where several hundred 
commercial workers are employed, 
stopped me and said: “John, you 
haven’t brought over a group of your 
commercial students for a long time to 
visit our offices.” He went on to say: 
“We have a lot of new machines which 
will be of educational interest.” This 
business man made me feel as though 
I was falling down on the job. 

Somehow this induction of youth 
into employment and to a degree of 
security must be worked out, and we 
school people are foolish if we try to 
do it alone or if we expect the indi- 
vidual to work it out by himself. 

Another fundamental factor in the 
guidance program is the development 
of individual and group responsibili- 
ties. If people are to grow and de- 
velop, particularly our youths, they 
must pass through a series of increas- 
ingly important responsibilities and 
experiences. On this point we second- 
ary school people fail miserably. Most 
of the experiences we provide are not 
interesting. The activities we do ar- 
range consist largely of memorizing 
cold storage information in the un- 
natural environment of uncomfortable 
seats, mass education, grades, and 
credits. 


It is true that progressive education 
with its activity program and interest 
motivation is doing much to alleviate 
the former situation, but we still have 
a long way to go. We continue to pro- 
vide these activities and give these re- 
sponsibilities within the school itself 
when we should be tapping the almost 
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limitless resources of the community 
in the midst of which the school is 
located. Sometimes we do not even 
take advantage of the experience op- 
portunities which come to schoolhouse 
doors. Several weeks ago I was talk- 
ing with the principal of a large metro- 
politan high school and was told that 
his school was not using all their 
N. Y. A. quota. I asked if the unused 
opportunities could not be allotted to 
our school because I welcomed the 
program, as it gives real payroll re- 
sponsibility instead of pseudo, play-life 
experience. Somehow it seems so very 
difficult to get school people to realize 
that there are tremendous educational 
values outside the sacred walls of their 
buildings. 

There should be a smooth, though 
challenging, transition from school to 
the work-a-day world. The safe step- 
ping stones to the goal are develop- 
mental experiences and responsibilities 
within the capacities of the individual 
which build confidence, develop latent 
powers, and impart real thinking and 
doing ability. 


AY I illustrate with the experi- 

ences of two boys. The boys are 
from our own school, but the cases are 
typical of what is happening every- 
where. 


One boy, when he was 14 years old, 
asked his father for a saddle horse. 
His father, who understood the value 
of strong interest as motivation, said 
he might have the horse but that he 
would have to get a part-time job and 
earn the money himself. The boy ob- 
tained a paper route, the duties of 
which he discharged faithfully for 
twelve months. At the end of this time 
the boy had $100 in the bank, but his 
father stated that this monetary value 
was insignificant in comparison with 
the development the boy had received 
from the real experiences and with the 
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responsibility he had in meeting people, 
keeping accounts, and adjusting him- 
self to the regularity of a payroll job. 

In due time the long-coveted horse 
was purchased, and then came a lot of 
wholesome fun and more worthwhile 
training, for it was necessary to care 
regularly for the horse. Last summer 
this boy, with his saddle horse, worked 
with a packing company in the high 
Sierra. It often fell to his lot to do 
service as guide and packer to tourists 
in the back mountain country, although 
he was only 16 years of age. Some 
days he would ride alone with a string 
of pack mules for twelve or fourteen 
hours over narrow mountain trails and 
high passes. At night he sometimes 
camped alone, out under the stars. 
This gave him time to think and medi- 
tate, which is good for the soul of any 
lad, and besides he was continually 
assuming more responsibility in which 
resourcefulness and courage were 
needed. 

This boy will graduate from high 
school next month with 230 semester 
hours of A’s and B’s. He is at present 
vice-president of his student body, ath- 
letic manager, president of the honor 
society, and he plays on the varsity 
basketball team. 


A few months ago he told his father 
he wanted a Ford. The father was in- 
terested in developing his son’s re- 
sponsibility, so he gave his permission 
for the purchase of the car provided 
it was obtained in the same way the 
horse was. Part-time jobs were ob- 
tained and now the lad sports a Ford 
roadster and is regularly meeting from 
his own earnings his financial obliga- 
tions. To add to his responsibility, he 
voluntarily acquired a “girl.” This was 
just previous to his expressed desire 
for a car, and even yet this lad is not 
working up to full capacity. Through 
the stimulation of great interests which 
wise guidance made possible for him, 
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he has self-confidence and is able to 
adjust to the world in which he lives 
better than the ordinary youth. 

On the other hand, there is a boy in 
our school who had a different boyhood. 
His mother, a fine Christian woman, 
came to me just last week. She was 
very much worried because her son was 
in serious trouble. She was very puzzled 
herself, for she explained that she had 


never allowed this lad of 17 to go any-. 


where at night unless she went with 
him, that she and her husband never 
required any work of this boy, and 
that she even washed his neck and 
combed his hair. No wonder the lad 
got into trouble. Honest work and 
directed responsibility are the greatest 
character builders in the life of youth, 
and this boy had never had a chance. 


FEEL that if we would take some 

of the money we now spend in 
teaching abstract subject matter which 
has very doubtful functional value and 
spend it on codrdinating service in the 
out-of-school activities of our young 
people we would get more real educa- 
tional return. I am not talking about 
vocational education at all. I mean the 
juvenile jobs and normal out-of-school 
activities of children. 

I was able, this year, to persuade our 
school board to employ an understand- 
ing woman on a part-time basis just to 
do codrdination and placement work 
with high school girls in general edu- 
cation during their out-of-school hours, 
and the service is paying dividends. I 
would like to do more of this type of 
educational guidance. I would like to 
codrdinate the work, home, and school 
life of the eighty newsboys in our 
community so that the maximum of 
character development and educational 
value could be received from this very 
real project. In many ways wise co- 
ordination could direct towards more 
useful ends the whole life activity of 
adolescent youth. We will do a better 


job of guidance when we call upon this 
community reservoir of real experi- 
ence opportunities and through co- 
ordination make them available to the 
growth and development of youth. 


OX other aspect of guidance I 
wish to discuss briefly is the prob- 
lem of social guidance, which assumes 
ever more importance. In a democracy 
no educational service can be justified 
unless it contributes to the permanence 
of that democracy and enables it to 
function so that its citizens may enjoy 
the fullest possible measure of security 
and happiness. In this day when de- 
mocracy elsewhere has been discarded, 
when there is so much social, economic, 
and political confusion at home, at a 
time when the greater portion of the 
entire world is dividing into a bitter 
class struggle over two theories of 
government, neither of which is demo- 
cratic, it is imperative that the public 
schools of America tremendously con- 
cern themselves with the problem. 
The present-day maladjustments in 
our social and economic order are of 
real import to the vocational educator, 
as well as to the general educator. It 
is a silly and inhuman procedure to 
guide, train, and develop the mental 
and physical capacities of young men 
and women to a high degree of occu- 
pational efficiency and then turn these 
young people out into a world where 
there is only meager employment. It 
is like building great power houses of 
electric energy when there is no de- 
mand or place to use that energy. 
The vocational educator must not 
only concern himself with skills and 
certain technical knowledge, but he 
must also impart to his learners a basic 
understanding of the kind of work and 
social world into which they are going 
as workers and citizens. Democracy 
can no longer tolerate from its schools 
a stream of life flowing into its ocean 
of citizenship so poorly qualified to dis- 
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tinguish between truth and propa- 
ganda, so inadequately motivated to 
contribute to the common good, and 
so prone to live for things instead of 
great purposes. 


OMEHOW, we in the medium- 

sized community, as well as those 
in all communities, must train and 
guide youth to have a deeper loyalty 
and a more sacrificial allegiance to the 
principle of free government. We need 
to know that able leadership, or even 
wise legislation, will not necessarily 
cause a democracy to function with 
security in the best interest of all of 
its citizens. In the last analysis the 
responsibility comes to the individual 
citizen himself. There are many eco- 
nomic, social, and political questions 
which today harass and threaten gov- 
ernment by the people. The question 
is: Does the individual citizen so live, 
act, and react that he becomes a part 
of the problem or a part of its 
solution ? 

We have been for a long time trying 
to inculcate this needed kind of living. 
We have taught citizenship with great 
faithfulness in an academic, unrelated 
way ; we have lectured and admonished 
with courage and we have had the flag 
saluted with meticulous care. But 
somehow the results have been dis- 
appointing. When these young people 
leave our schools, too many do not 
practice in their daily lives the things 
which we have taught, and they become 
a part of the problems of a democracy 
instead of a part of the solution. 

I am conscious of the fact that in 
our community we are failing miser- 
ably in our responsibility. We must 
find better ways, more potent methods 
and sounder techniques, of building 
participating, functioning citizenship. 
I have a feeling that somehow we must 
guide these young people in our school 
through interesting, participating group 
activities and experiences wherein they 
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will become conscious of the rewards 
and values of right group relationships 
and of the individual’s responsibility 
to his group. Then, if we will give the 
opportunity for the practice of these 
various kinds of experiences, perhaps 
we will make of them a fixed habit, a 
way of life. When that time comes the 
great majority of our students will go 
forth into adult citizenship ever on the 
solution side of democracy’s problems, 

Ways and means of efficiently work- 
ing out this achievement form the 
greatest challenge to education today. 
May we in our communities, irrespec- 
tive of size or location, make a practi- 
cal, worthwhile contribution to the 
solution of this problem. 


M“4* I say, in conclusion, that 
the medium-sized community is 
greatly concerned with its guidance 
problems. As a very humble repre- 
sentative of a city of that size, I feel 
that, if we are to give this oncoming 
generation of young people the coun- 
seling service they need, we will have 
to do the following things: 


1. Have before us definite, practical ob- 
jectives so that we may know where we are 
going. 

2. We must have more experienced school 
counselors. 

3. We must utilize all the proper scientific 
devices. 

4. We must do more building through in- 
terest motivated and directed activities than 
by the giving of advice across a desk. 

5. We must consider our entire commu- 
nity as a laboratory and wisely use all its 
facilities and people which will be of service. 

6. We must make available responsibili- 
ties which will be willingly accepted and 
which will lead to ends sought. 

7. We must, with great earnestness of 
purpose and skill, grapple with the problem 
of giving to free government the kind of 
young people it needs to make democracy 
function. 


To this whole problem which is so 
freighted with human need and service 
we should, with renewed vigor, dedi- 
cate our best thinking. 























Group Guidance in a Small 


High School 


GREAT many small schools attrib- 
ute their lack of guidance to the 
fact that they cannot afford to hire a 
full-time counselor. Therefore, they 


make no attempt at any kind of guid- ° 


ance except the placement of students 
in the various courses when they enter 
the senior high school. Counseling has 
more or less begun and ended here, ex- 
cept when discipline or academic defi- 
ciencies called students to the office. 

In our school we have attempted to 
get at the problem through group guid- 
ance conducted in our English classes. 
A review of our procedure may suggest 
what a small school can do in this field. 

After watching seniors graduate, and 
incidentally asking them what they 
were going to do after they received 
their diplomas, we came to realize that 
something had to be done to acquaint 
them with the “world of work.” We 
had devoted too much time to the prob- 
lem child rather than to the “child with 
a problem.” Their ideas were general. 
They knew that there were jobs avail- 
able in the fields of transportation, 
business, medicine, agriculture, educa- 
tion, communication, and so forth, but 
as to the requirements called for by a 
specific job they were in total igno- 
rance. Of course vocational agriculture, 
commercial courses, and home eco- 
nomics cleared up some of the prob- 
lems in those fields, but the things that 
are to be done in this world are far 
more vast than these. 


Our problem then was to open the 
resources of the various fields to our 
students without drastically upsetting 
our curriculum. Here is where our 
plan of group guidance evolved. 


4 By GRACE E. HARRIS 





q Too often we discuss guidance in 
terms of the ideal situation, or we 
think of it as it applies to the large 
school with infinite resources. It is 
fortunate, therefore, for us to have 
this discussion of a guidance pro- 
gram in a small school. The article 
is adapted from a paper read at the 
California Guidance Conference, De- 
cember, 1936. 

Miss Harris is a teacher of English 
at the Elk Grove Union High School. 
Because of her interest and experi- 
ence in guidance, she has developed 
the course which she describes in 
this article. As a teacher, Miss Harris 
has handled different student activi- 
ties and taught social science and 
home economics. Before coming to 
Elk Grove, she was dean of girls at 
the Paso Robles Union High School. 





OCIAL studies and English lend 

themselves to vocational treatment. 
A unit on vocations wherein the stu- 
dents are given an overview of the 
fields in which there are professional, 
white collar, and trade workers, is 
given by the Social Studies Depart- 
ment. Books, bulletins, and newspaper 
clippings describing vocations are made 
available. Students are urged to ac- 
quaint themselves with the vocations of 
their community, although it is impos- 
sible to make many field trips as the 
businesses in our community are lim- 
ited. This is a start, but still the knowl- 
edge is more or less general, so we 
have attempted, in the English classes, 
to consider specific jobs with regard 
to the training required ; length of time 
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spent in training; investment involved 
in this training ; and nearest, least ex- 
pensive, and best source of training. 


INCE the chief purpose of an Eng- 

lish class is to communicate and in- 
terpret ideas through the written and 
the spoken word, we begin by dis- 
cussing jobs. Each student has an in- 
terest in some field. Perhaps he can- 
not describe a job in detail, but he 
knows that there are some things along 
certain lines that he likes to do. He 
asks his questions, and fellow students 
contribute their ideas until every stu- 
dent has in mind something definite 
about which he desires to secure more 
information. The quest for informa- 
tion in a definite field, of course, in no 
way obligates the student to make that 
his life work. We are all learning 
“what the other fellow does for a liv- 
ing.” We discuss the need of special- 
ists and discover that what the high 
school offers in agriculture seems to 
be sufficient to satisfy the needs of the 
farmers of our locality. Such a discus- 
sion leads many students to ask what 
the high school does offer, what kinds 
of farms we have in our community, 
and how farmers can keep in touch 
with new methods. Several students 
then set out to answer these questions. 

Others discover that the occupations 
in which they are interested demand 
varying amounts of training, all the 
way from two weeks to eight years. 
Questions then arise as to where this 
training can be secured and as to what 
specific courses are required. 

It is, of course, necessary for the 
teacher to collect materials concerning 
the various schools which offer voca- 
tional training. The teacher must learn 
with his students, and, when a question 
is asked, he must help his students to 
“track down” the answer. In our 
“sleuthing” we find telephone direc- 
tories valuable. The teacher’s learning 
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is not always with his students, but 
often from his students. 

Some schools send out guidance 
pamphlets for counselors. We secure 
what of these we can and post them 
on a bulletin board where all students 
can observe them and where they are 
sometimes the starting point for a dis- 
cussion. Many civil service positions 
prick our interest, so state and federal 
civil service commissions are consulted. 
The “scope” of the examination for 
various positions tells our students ex- 
actly the way in which they must be 
trained and leads them back to the 
question of schools which can properly 
prepare them. 

Seizing upon this opportunity, the 
teacher then shows her students the 
form of a business letter, helps them 
word the question they wish answered, 
and thus make an otherwise tiresome 
assignment produce some definite re- 
sults. The letters are written in class, 
corrected, rewritten or typewritten, 
sealed, and mailed. 

Many schools nearby, in addition to 
furnishing bulletins, have sent repre- 
sentatives to consult with prospective 
students. The psychology of this con- 
dition makes the students aware of the 
seriousness of their problems. Some- 
times one letter prompts the writer to 
send a “follow-up,” and much of the 
material is not complete for several 
months. In the meantime we go on 
teaching the usual units in an English 
class. 


FTER all available information is 

collected, two reports are expected 
from the students: one oral and one 
written. Who will deny that compo- 
sition of this kind belongs in a high 
school English class? The outline for 
the reports includes the following 
items : 


1. Description of the job: Things to be done 
on the job; place of work; equipment 
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used; risks involved on this job; advan- 
tages and disadvantages ; hours, vacations, 
and so forth. 


2. Special requirements of the job: Health; 
aptitudes ; prerequisites. 

3. Special training for the job: Specific 
courses ; length of training period; schools 
where training is given; cost of training. 

4. Means of getting a job: Trend; “pull”; 

civil service. 

Remuneration. 

. Advancement. 

. Retirement. 

. Summary. 


onan wm 


The value in the oral report, so far 
as group guidance is concerned, lies in 
the spreading of information and in the 
discussions that follow each speech. 
Questions such as the following arise: 
What is the difference between an ar- 
chitect and a draftsman? How far can 
an enlisted man advance in the navy? 
What is a fellow who wants to be a 
highway patrolman to do while he 
waits to arrive at age 21? 


— far, this discussion has dealt only 
with the vocational aspect of guid- 
ance. An explanation of an experiment 
must carry through each activity to its 
conclusion, but fortunately the experi- 
ment itself assumes an integrated form. 
The facts concerning a job include also 
the person who fulfills that job. The 
students come to realize that personal- 
ity is an important item to success. 
Consequently, a list of qualities needed 
by workers in all fields is drawn up by 
all the members in the class. Thinking 
along these lines makes the student set 
up his own standards for the occupa- 
tion which he has studied. Naturally 
at this time self-analysis begins, and 
questions in the realm of mental hy- 
giene arise. “How can I get over being 
self-conscious?” “How can I make 
people like me?” Certainly considera- 
tion of topics of this sort belong in a 
good guidance program. They break 
the barrier and make the individual 


student willing to discuss his problems 
and attempt to overcome his difficulties. 

Students are aware of their mental 
abilities, and in such classroom “con- 
versations” are not abashed when it 
comes to talking about how intelligent 
a person should be to hold certain po- 
sitions. There are some, of course, 
who estimate themselves too highly, 
but the mere mentioning of such fact 
causes the student to lend himself more 
readily to suggestion when he is coun- 
seled individually. 

Health, too, cannot be overlooked. 
It is mentioned in the English class 
only briefly, as a course in hygiene is 
given and such problems are taken care 
of there. The importance of good 
health, however, and the necessity of a 
well groomed appearance are stressed. 

In such a program of group guidance 
we feel that we have in a small way 
opened the gate, but much remains to 
be done. The activities which I have 
outlined have been carried out only in 
the senior classes. We began at the 
wrong end, but we felt the need there 
and tried to make up for what had been 
omitted. Our hope in the future is to 
offer these activities on a graduated 
level to the freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors respectively; thus 
we hope to be more certain that the 
school has offered the proper prerequi- 
sites to the student so that he will be 
able to go on with further training if 
necessary or to enter the occupational 
field of his own choosing upon gradua- 
tion from high school. 


UR experimental project has 

shown that the following prin- 
ciples can be applied to a guidance pro- 
gram: 
1. The lack of funds to employ a 
full-time counselor is no excuse for the 
dearth of guidance activities. The initia- 
tive and imagination of many teachers 
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applied to a “guidance point of view” 
will provide a good substitute for a 
specialist. 

2. There must be a development of 
latent guidance resources. Most schools 
have test results concerning health, in- 
telligence, and achievement regarding 
each student, but these sources remain 
merely as records. Their human evalu- 
ation is essential to the carrying out 
of a guidance program. These latent 
resources can be developed by teachers 
who possess vision. 

3. There must be a coordination of 
effort. Each member of the staff, the 
school physicians, the visiting teacher, 
and others connected with the school 
must be in full sympathy with the pro- 
gram. Otherwise success is not pos- 
sible. 
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4. Those teachers who possess vision 
and imagination should meet with those 
who do not and open their eyes to 
“guidance possibilities.” In this way 
there can be a delegation of duties so 
that the burden will not fall upon any 
one teacher who already has a full 
teaching load. 

5. Vocational subjects should be 
taught from: a “guidance point of 
view.” Skill alone is not enough. 
These courses should also include an 
exploration of the “world of work” in 
that field. 

6. Group guidance is a necessary 
preface to individual counseling. Con- 
ferences will have a definite purpose 
when the student has something con- 
crete to talk about as a result of group 
guidance. 


A Counseling Service for Public Forums 


As a result of the operation of ten public forum demonstration centers in ten 
states during the past five months, the United States Office of Education has 
received thousands of requests for information concerning these programs of 


public discussion. 


In order to make the demonstration of these projects of 


maximum value to other communities in developing programs of their own, an 
information service from the Office of Education in Washington will augment 
the activities of the local projects in making available the experience of the 
program. This counseling service is to be offered by the Office of Education in 
connection with Federal Public Forum Projects, according to Dr. J. W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education. 

The building of new schools with large auditoriums and municipal audi- 
toriums in more than 2,000 communities throughout the nation as a part of the 
program of the Public Works Administration has created hundreds of new 
meeting places. This has stimulated the interest of educational authorities and 
civic leaders in these communities in providing programs of public discussion 
and forums for the adults. The Office of Education is now in a position to 
counsel with these leaders concerning practical programs of adult civic education. 

Careful records are being assembled on the activities of the present forum 
demonstration projects. In addition the Office of Education has made a com- 
prehensive survey of 431 public forums sponsored by all types of community 
organizations. The data and information now in the files of the Office of Educa- 
tion are the basis for answering numerous questions such as probable cost, 
problems of management, method of scheduling speakers, visual aids, publicity, 
use of the radio, and many other problems involved in developing new programs 


of adult civic education. 














Los Angeles County’s New 


Film Library 


OR many years Los Angeles 
County schools have been provided 
with classroom films as well as other 
visual aids by the Division of Visual 
Aids of the County School Department 
at no cost to themselves. The films in 
this collection have worn out in serv- 
ice, however, and since 1931 the Board 
of Supervisors has appropriated no 
money for replacements or new film. 
When the division staff prepared to 
inventory the film collection last spring, 
the fact was unavoidably clear that 
service in this type of material would 
soon be terminated unless new films 
were purchased. With a budget includ- 
ing no money for purchase of new 
materials, the division had no way of 
solving the problem alone, but the staff 
did have a plan to propose to school 
districts, which, if accepted, would en- 
rich the possibilities for employing 
these materials of instruction. 

When Mr. Clifton, county super- 
intendent of schools, called a meeting 
of the chief administrative officers of 
all districts then owning motion-picture 
projectors and presented to them the 
situation, the ready response to this 
proposal was gratifying. Although the 
superintendents and school board mem- 
bers were of the opinion that such an 
expenditure to be applied to all dis- 
tricts of the county was a legitimate 
charge upon the general tax funds, they 
decided that, as long as the Board of 
Supervisors felt it necessary to divert 
all such funds to the ever-increasing 
demands of welfare work, school dis- 
trict funds must be pooled for the 
common benefit. 

Committees of school administrators, 
appointed by Mr. Clifton to serve with 


4q By MARY CLINT IRION 





q Miss Irion, who tells of Los Angeles 
County’s unique codperative film 
library, is assistant director of the 
Audio-Visual Division of the county 
schools. Her article may suggest a 
solution of similar problems to other 
school people. 





him, and the directors of visual edu- 
cation worked out a financial basis for 
prorating contributions and arranged 
for the selection and purchase of films. 

The monetary basis for contri- 
bution is seven and one-half cents per 
pupil in average daily attendance in 
the elementary schools and ten cents 
per pupil in secondary schools. The 
actual amount subscribed varies some- 
what from this basis in some instances 
as each district must provide the exact 
purchase price of one or more short 
or long reels of film. This is necessi- 
tated by the legal barriers to the actual 
pooling of funds—each district pays 
for certain films and deposits them 
with the Division of Visual Education 
for circulation among all contributing 
schools. The films are housed, cared 
for, booked, and shipped at the expense 
of the division, all district money going 
to the purchase of new films. 

In assembling the library, films are 
selected by committees of adminis- 
trators and teachers from the con- 
tributing districts together with mem- 
bers of the Division of Visual Aids. 

Over 50 per cent of the districts in 
the county have pledged themselves to 
this codperative effort and about $5,000 
will be expended this school year. 
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Teaching Assignments of 
300 New Teachers.«sy even cunenr 


NE of the constantly recurring 

questions in school policy is that 
of the ability of teachers to give ade- 
quate instruction in the subjects to 
which they are assigned. The problem 
is particularly pertinent in California 
high schools for the reason that since 
1893 the law has provided for general 
certification of teachers. The general 
secondary credential has qualified the 
holder to teach all subjects in all grades 
above the kindergarten. Legislation 
in 1935 provided a limitation of general 
secondary certificates to grades above 
the sixth but placed no stricture upon 
subject matter instruction. 

From the point of view of teachers 
and of administrators, general certifica- 
tion is desirable. The general secondary 
credential, they argue, prevents undue 
emphasis upon narrow specialization 
in subject matter and encourages a pro- 
gram of fusion of instructional fields. 
Again, it makes possible the placement 
of teachers in fields in which they are 
capable although they are unable to 
show definite college majors or minors 
or even semester units in such work. 
Last of all, they maintain, for the 
small high school, the general second- 
ary credential is imperative in provid- 
ing teachers for all the subjects in a 
school where a few teachers must carry 
all the work. The assumption underly- 
ing the arguments is that administra- 
tors will exercise judgment and will 
assign teachers only to those subjects 
in which they are able to do effective 
work. 


N order to ascertain the actual situ- 
ation in regard to the assignment of 
new high school teachers and to reach 
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qSo that school people over the state 
may understand the reason for the 
new requirements for a California 
general secondary credential, Mrs. 
Clement prepares this explanation. 
Her use of data regarding teaching 
assignments is quite effective. The 
discrepancy she shows to exist be- 
tween teacher preparation and actual 
teaching assignment immediately 
makes her point clear. 

Mrs. Clement is chief of the Division 
of Teacher Training and Certification 
of the State Department of Education. 





an estimate as to their adequacy for 
teaching, a study has been made of the 
300 new high school teachers who hold 
general secondary credentials who were 
placed in California high schools dur- 
ing the school year 1935-1936. Specifi- 
cally, effort was made to ascertain how 
many subjects were assigned to these 
new teachers and to what degree they 
were prepared for their work. 

Data in the study were secured pri- 
marily from reports filed in the of- 
fices of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. New teachers in the state are 
required by law to file confidential re- 
ports with the Teachers Retirement 
Salary Fund Board, before receiving 
any salary. According to the reports 
of the Board, 1,550 new teachers were 
employed in the California schools 
during the school year 1935-1936. In- 
formation regarding the training and 
certification of these teachers is avail- 
able from the Division of Teacher 
Training and Certification. Of the 
1,550 new teachers, 479 were placed 
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TasLe 1.—Total Number of Beginning Teachers Assigned to Teaching Fields, 1935-1936 
With1 With 2 With 3 With 4 
First Field Alone Other Others Others Others Total 

ae 31 38 12 3 1 85 
Social Studies ..... 12 17 7 1 1 38 
eS 17 14 3 ee 34 
Foreign Languages ... 8 7 10 4 1 30 
NID Si cecerstehialcaitacsieoshds 1l 9 5 2 1 28 
Mathematics. ............... 9 5 6 1 21 
Physical Education ... 11 5 2 as 18 
Homemaking ................ 6 3 2 11 
ON eee alee 5 3 2 1 11 
| ea 3 2 2 1 8 
IIE chetissinccniaitenitiaetiaiisambiaaiat 3 2 < 6 
Agriculture 1 a 3 - 4 
ee 2 1 = “i 3 
ee aoe 2 wn - 2 
Adjustment Work ...... 1 - - 1 

TOTAL PRI IN 122 105 56 11 6 300 

Per Cent of Total... 40.6 35.0 18.7 3.7 2.0 100 




















in high schools. Three hundred held 
general secondary credentials author- 
izing blanket service in the public 
schools. The teaching assignments of 
these teachers were taken from the 
California School Directory and from 
the October report of principals. 

In each case the subject named first 
in the directory has been indicated as 
a first field. The sequence given in the 
directory has been followed arbitrarily. 
In ascertaining the placement of the 
300 teachers, broad instructional fields 
rather than specific subjects were indi- 
cated. Table 1 shows the number of 
teachers placed in the various fields. 

From Table 1 we can readily see that 
75.6 per cent of the teachers holding 
the general secondary credential were 
assigned to one or two fields for in- 
struction. Eleven teachers were re- 
sponsible for teaching four fields, while 
six were assigned to five fields. 

More than 50 per cent of the 300 
teachers are assigned to fields in which 
they have completed college majors or 
minors during their training period. 
Thirty-five, however, have neither ma- 
jors nor minors in any of the fields to 
which they were assigned. Of these 
thirty-five, ten are teaching commer- 
cial subjects and have had training in 
economics, probably supplemented by 


instruction in business college. Table 2 
shows the assignment of teachers to 
fields of instruction according to prep- 
aration. 

This tabulation shows that only 154, 
or 51.3 per cent, of the new teachers 
holding general secondary credentials 
are fully trained for their work. 
Eighty teachers, or 26.6 per cent, have 
been assigned to one field in which they 
have had no college training. Twenty, 
or 6.7 per cent, have been assigned to 
two fields in which they are unprepared, 
seven to three fields, and one to four 
fields. 


HILE it is necessary to provide 

teachers who may _ undertake 
work in a modern school curriculum 
in which specialization of subject mat- 
ter is not the first consideration, yet 
any good school system must provide 
that its teachers have an adequate 
background to do effective teaching. 
With this in mind, the State Board of 
Education has appointed a committee 
to make a study and to prepare recom- 
mendations for standards for the edu- 
cation of teachers in California. In its 
deliberations the committee has come 
to the agreement that a problem of first 
importance is to provide each sec- 
ondary school teacher with such educa- 
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TABLE 2.—Assignment of 300 Teachers to Major, Minor, or Other Teaching Fields, 
1935-1936 
, Number of Per Cent of 
Teacher Assignment Teachers Teachers 
To Major Field Alone... 86 28.6 
To Major and Minor Fields... 54 18.0 
To Minor Field Alone.................. 14 4.7 
I I OI cccenstttiensnsescenesesstsoneces 154 51.3 
To Major Field and One Field with no training........ 43 14.3 
To Minor Field and One Field with no training........ 15 5.0 
To Major and Minor Fields and One Field with no : 
a Re SSA SREY RRR ESE AS a 22 7.3 
DOORS DMEPMINOR Gs ONO BONG. nccncccennccccocccssccsesess+ne 80 26.6 
To Major Field and Two Fields with no training... 9 3.0 
To Minor Field and Two Fields with no training... 5 1.7 
To Major and Minor Fields and Two Fields with 
a sclelaeieiliououninens 6 2.0 
Total untrained in two fields... 20 6.7 
0.7 
To Major Field and Three Fields with no training 2 0.7 
To Minor Field and Three Fields with no training.. 2 
To Major and Minor Fields and Three Fields with 
ETRE A Eee 1.0 
To Minor Field and Four Fields with no name. 1 0.3 
Total untrained in three or four fields.................. 8 2.7 
To fields with No Training. 35 35 11.7 11.7 
To non-teaching w rk............. a ea 3 3 1.0 1.0 























tion as will prepare him for successful 
work in his particular field. 

For all secondary school teachers, 
with the exception of those handling 
vocational subjects which require trade 
experience, a four-year course of train- 
ing with the bachelor’s degree and a 
year of graduate professional study are 
recommended. The general and special 
secondary credential should be super- 
seded by a secondary credential author- 
izing the holder to teach only the sub- 
jects named thereon. Thus the creden- 
tial may be limited to those fields in 
which the teacher has adequate prep- 
aration. 

Credentials may be provided with 
first, second, and third fields: a first 
field to indicate expert knowledge; a 
second, proficiency; and a third, the 
minimum training upon which the sub- 
ject may be taught. Although narrow 
specilization in subject matter will be 
avoided, training will thus be provided 
for the modern secondary school. 

The problem of the small high school 
must be considered, and for this reason 
the committee further recommends 


that, although credentials be restricted 
in authorization to those fields in which 
training has been secured, provision be 
made for issuing permits without fee, 
upon the request of high school prin- 
cipals, which will authorize teachers to 
handle other subjects than those indi- 
cated upon their credentials. These 
permits are to be given with the under- 
standing that teachers receiving them 
will attend summer schools and com- 
plete work in the instructional fields to 
which they are assigned in order that 
the fields may be placed upon their 
credentials. Such plan would encour- 
age teachers to build up subject matter 
through extended graduate study. 

In determining the content of the 
various fields and the training required 
for each, the Committee on Standards 
for the Education of Teachers has 
called upon state associations in the 
various fields, faculty members of the 
universities and colleges, and school ad- 
ministrators for assistance. Proposals 
made by the committee will not be 
retroactive even if adopted by the State 
Board of Education. 








Permitting School Teachers 
To Be Parents 4 By FREDERICK J. SCHWANKOVSKY 


R. Paul Poponoe is only one of 

many distinguished men of sci- 
ence and medicine who call attention to 
our topsy-turvy eugenics, characterized 
today by a curious quixotic encourage- 
ment of the weak and less fit at the 
expense of the strong, so that we count 
an average of five children in families 
which have been on relief an average 
of five years, while among those who 
pay the taxes we find an average of two 
children to the family. American busi- 
ness, whether it is represented by 
chains of banks, department stores, or 
government offices, is sternly discour- 
aging the married woman in industry 
and making it more than ever hazard- 
ous and difficult for the self-supporting 
Americans to become parents, while it 
increases the stipend doled out to irre- 
sponsibles in accordance with the num- 
ber of children. 

We might quote Alfred Adler, or 
Alexis Carrol, or Alfred Wiggam to 
similar effect; but all of them would 
agree that, in the matter of enforcing 
celibacy and race suicide, the educa- 
tional group is by far the greatest 
offender. Half a million of our best, 
most healthy, moral and _ intelligent 
women are invited into the teaching 
profession and into a sort of celibate 
priestesshood of education which is as 
effective in making it sure they shall 
never pass on the spark of life toa new 
generation as though they took the 
veil. 


E must bear in mind that if we 
consider that marriage should end 
the professional career of the woman 
teacher because she then will have a 





4 Feeling that teaching and parent- 
hood are incompatible because of 
present salary schedules, Mr. Schwan- 
kovsky makes a novel suggestion. 
His idea of penalizing those teachers 
without families and of offering a 
bonus to those with children is a 
new slant on the old debate over the 
desirability of the present large per- 
centage of unmarried women teach- 
ers in our American schools. 

Mr. Schwankovsky is head of the 
art department of Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles, and critic 
teacher of the University of Southern 
California. He came into teaching 
about twenty years ago from his own 
art studio in New York City. He con- 
tinues to be a producing artist today, 
with paintings on sale in art shops. 
He is the author of many articles and 
is well known as a lecturer on art. 

One of Mr. Schwankovsky’s chief 
qualifications as a writer on the 
subject of family salaries for school 
teachers is the fact that he, himself, 
is married and has four children. 





husband to support her, we are con- 
demning our boys and girls to study 
under unmarried women, and we are 
condemning all women who wish to be 
school teachers to remain unmarried. 
And we must further bear in mind that 
many women consider school teaching 
a calling worth sacrificing for. They 
take many years and spend tens of 
thousands of dollars educating them- 
selves for the teaching profession, and 
we now force them in most cases either 
to abandon this chosen career or to 
live an emotionally poverty-stricken 
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life, admittedly unnatural and injurious 
to them and to the profession. 

An amusing side of this tragic situa- 
tion is found in one nearby board of 
education which let three married 
women go back to work because the 
women proved that their husbands had 
no employment. Probably we might 
assume from this that our women 
teachers might be able to marry if they 
will agree to support their husbands in 
idleness. All such economic adjust- 
ments must be abandoned in the inter- 
ests of our boys and girls, and of our 
school teachers, and of the future of 
our great nation. 

Legislation and precedents should be 
established then, first to encourage 
marriage for the school teachers; sec- 
ond, to make motherhood honorable 
and maternity-leave reasonable; and 
finally, a graduated salary should be 
devised. There should be no increase 
for marriage, but the increase should 
begin with parenthood and increase 
with each child and continue until the 
child is 18. Actual amounts, and the 
method of paying so that boards of 
education would not be tempted to dis- 
criminate against parents, will no doubt 
call for some social engineering by 
experts. 


MEX are “encouraged,” if one can 

call it that, to marry and bring up 
a family on the same salary which is 
considered just sufficient to support the 
single individual—no other obstacle to 
parenthood is offered to men teachers, 
and much the larger part of teacher 
parenthood is represented in the rela- 
tively sparse personnel of the men. In 
one large high school with seventy-nine 
women, twenty-five are married, while 
of the forty-seven men on this same 
faculty forty-two are married. The 
sixty-seven married members of this 
faculty have a total of seventy-three 
childrén, of which the men are parents 
of all but fourteen. 
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During the chivalrous and senti- 
mental “equal rights” fever of some 
years ago, the principle of equal pay 
for equal work was established. This 
struck the final blow and completed the 
unconscious plot against normal adult 
life for both men and women school 
teachers. Since then men have had the 
same pay as women. The old system 
gave unjust advantage to a few bach- 
elors—in the above faculty it would 
have affected only the five unmarried 
men. But the new system makes an 
end of any adjustment of salary to 
family life whatsoever. It is this same 
chivalrous and sentimental legislation 
which has feminized our faculties, for 
men in large numbers will not accept 
celibacy with the docility which women 
evince and but few men can have a 
family on the resulting salary. 


While our doctors of education are 
insisting on more education for teachers 
and are interested in improving the 
teaching personnel, they find no money 
involved in any thing but “courses” and 
only a few of them are voicing the need 
for assisting the profession to become 
normally adult. Yet even the tyro in 
modern science and physiology and 
psychology knows that men and women 
do not mature properly as a rule if 
they do not live the normal adult life, 
involving marriage and parenthood. 
The childless marriage is little if any 
better than celibacy. 


Is there not as much education—ap- 
plicable to school teaching—in becom- 
ing a parent as there is in a one term 
course in the growth and development 
of the child, taught by a celibate and 
childless woman instructor ? How would 
our educators answer this simple ques- 
tion? Would the answer be in terms of 
the $12 tuition for the course, or in 
terms of the ultimate good of the state, 
which would be better served ten thou- 
sandfold by the addition of a few 
more child-bearing “select genes.” Is 
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there any sense to Dewey and the phi- 
losophy that doing is the heart of know- 
ing? If so, every public school teacher 
should be encouraged to know by doing 
and by being a normal adult. What 
arrant nonsense to ask disintegrated 
adults to inspire integration! How can 
the young absorb integration into life 
from those who never fully enter life? 


UT the cure? It is really simple. 
We must not think of unmarried 
as merely cheap labor and base our sal- 
ary schedules on minimum needs; but 
we must make of teaching a profession 
for real adults, a means of making a 
living which permits real living. We 
must devise means for economically 
encouraging marriage and parenthood 
where we now discourage these. Our 
salaries must permit of maternity- 
leaves, and they must contain the prin- 
ciple now involved in income tax laws 
and rules of relief legislation, a differ- 
ential increasing with each child. 
When a man or woman teacher mar- 
ries, there should be no increase in his 
salary. After the first year, married 


men or women who both teach and 
remain childless should be subject to a 
special deduction, this to apply on the 
salary differential paid those with chil- 
dren. With the coming of the first 
child, the salary differential should go 
into effect. In the case of the woman 
teacher, there should have been ma- 
ternity leave with the salary left after a 
substitute was paid. The actual amount 
of the differential must be settled 
by experts in figures and costs, but it 
should not be less than $20 a month 
for the first child. Possibly it could be 
slightly less for succeeding children. 


But will not employing boards of 
education discriminate against parents 
if they have to pay them more? The 
machinery for this involves a pool, but 
there is no space to describe it here, 
and the author calls on experts in such 
things to carry on where he leaves this. 
He challenges the so-called social 
studies teacher to bring his special field 
to the rescue of school teachers whose 
lives are being distorted by medieval 
and antiquated folk ways and morals. 


Resolutions of the East Bay Science Teachers 


A series of resolutions drawn up by a committee of the East Bay Science 
Section of the California Teachers Association is being circulated for signatures 
of California science teachers and is being given publicity by the Department of 
Science Instruction of the National Education Association. The resolutions as 
adopted are presented herewith: 

“Whereas the successful functioning of a democracy depends upon the 
ability of its citizens to think clearly and participate freely in the solution of 
the ever increasing social and economic problems ; 

“Whereas the methods of science offer one of the best ways through which 
a citizen may be guided to the truth in making his decisions; 

“Whereas the task of cultivating scientific attitudes, such as open-mindedness, 
suspended judgment, willingness to change opinion on the basis of new evidence, 
search for the whole truth regardless of personal prejudice, the habit of basing 
judgment on the facts, is a most difficult task absolutely necessitating an exten- 
sion of training time over the lives of pupils for successful accomplishment. 

“Therefore, we the members of the Department of Science Instruction of the 
National Education Association for the State of California recommend that 
boards of education provide for the necessary experimental procedure for the 
ultimate working out of a continuous program of science instruction from kinder- 
garten to college.” 








The PasadenadJunior College 
Terminal Courses ¢svionv a. anverson 


OST people are agreed that the 
junior college has two main 
things to do: to prepare for junior 
standing at the universities and to pre- 
pare for other life situations. The 
relative importance of these functions 
in a given junior college depends upon 
the nature of the community it serves 
and the presence or absence of other 
educational opportunities; but there 
seems to be an increasing realization 
among junior colleges of the rich field 
that lies before them in the develop- 
ment of the so-called terminal courses. 
The field of the certificate (univer- 
sity preparatory) student both as to 
subject matter and grades is rather 
clearly laid out for him by the require- 
ments of higher institutions, and the 
best the junior college can do is to 
guide him through it. The very broad 
outline provided for the diploma (ter- 
minal) student, on the other hand, 
gives the junior college an almost vir- 
gin area in which most of the land is 
still unclaimed and much of it un- 
mapped and even undiscovered. 

Is the terminal function of the 
junior college developing? Will stu- 
dents avail themselves of terminal op- 
portunities? The junior college is now 
old enough to attempt at least a statis- 
tical study to determine the direction 
it is traveling. Ten or fifteen years 
should be a long enough space of time 
to provide a fairly clear idea of what 
the immediate future has in store, even 
if one merely uses and attempts to in- 
terpret the figures of enrollment and 
graduation. 
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q The November issue of this maga- 
zine contained a symposium devoted 
to the subject of terminal courses in 
the junior college. Following that 
discussion, Mr. Anderson submitted 
the article printed here. It is par- 
ticularly interesting in that it presents 
figures to show the growing popular- 
ity of the terminal courses in at least 
one school, the Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege. The author's conclusion is that 
this means the college is now extend- 
ing its services to all the young 
people of the community rather than 
only to those planning to enter a 
university after graduation. 

Mr. Anderson is dean of records at 
Pasadena. 





tees present report is a study of 
these figures in one junior college 
in a community that is made up largely 
of homes, without extensive industrial 
development, and is thus probably 
above the average in general education. 
One might expect Pasadena young 
people to lean toward the certificate 
type of education. And that did seem 
to be the idea of the early graduating 
classes, for we find that the pioneer 
class of 1926 had but two diploma peo- 
ple to forty-three certificate and that 
the four succeeding classes had much 
the same relative percentages. 
Probably some who read this may 
not be familiar with the distinction 
between the certificate and the diploma. 
In California, where the junior col- 
lege has had its greatest growth, the 
two types of graduation are clearly dis- 
tinguished from each other by different 
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graduation requirements. The junior 
certificate is given to those who are 
eligible to enter the universities as 
juniors, and the junior college diploma 
goes to those who have specialized in 
one field to the extent of twenty units 
and have done satisfactory work in 
English, United States Constitution, 
and physical education. The junior 
certificate requirements parallel those 
of the freshman and sophomore uni- 
versity years. These differ some with 
the institutions but usually follow the 
same general academic pattern of 
foreign language, mathematics, social 
science, English, and science. 

Pasadena Junior College long ago 
realized the futility of attempting to 
draw a clear line between certificate 
students and diploma students or be- 
tween the non-recommended and the 
recommended. The two groups over- 
lapped so extensively, and the varia- 
tions in the individual members of the 
groups were so extensive, that educa- 
tional guidance based upon such a 
sweeping classification was likely to be 
of uncertain value. 


During the days when this classifica- 
tion was carried out, the service of the 
school to the young people of the com- 
munity was hampered by the uninten- 
tional—but none the less very real— 
feeling of inferiority which the so- 
called “D” student developed when he 
found that only diploma courses were 
open to him, and it was natural that he 
should be inclined to think that there 
must be something wrong with diploma 
courses. This seemed to account for 
the low proportion of terminal gradua- 
tion during the early years. 

Following the removal of this hard 
and fast classification and the intro- 
duction of the subject prerequisite in 
its stead, the morale of the diploma 
student went up, and he began to en- 
roll in terminal courses in increasing 
numbers and to remain on to gradua- 


tion. From 5 per cent diploma and 95 
per cent certificate graduates in 1926, 
the figures changed to 60 per cent di- 
ploma and 40 per cent certificate in 
1936. Moreover, a comparison of the 
size of enrolling thirteenth grade 
classes with graduating classes two 
years after entrance showed an im- 
proved “holding power” of from 20 
per cent to 40 per cent in the eleven- 
year period. This is, of course, a rough 
method of measuring holding power, 
but it at least clearly shows the trend 
throughout this period. 


ABLE 1 shows in detail the strik- 

ing change that has occurred at 
Pasadena Junior College in regard to 
diploma and certificate graduation from 
1926 to 1936. It will be observed that 
there is no significant falling off in the 
number of certificates awarded but that 
there is a rapid and consistent gain in 
the proportion of diplomas. 

There is, of course, a close connec- 
tion between the improved holding 
power referred to in the previous para- 
graphs and the increase in the num- 
ber of students completing terminal 
courses. The influence of the depres- 
sion on this holding power is prob- 
lematical because of the fact that, 
while many students came back to 
school because they could not get jobs, 
many others were prevented from com- 





TABLe 1.—Comparison of Certificate and 
Diploma Graduation 


Pasadena Junior College 








Total -Certificate—, -—Diploma—, 
Per Per 





Gradu- 
Year ates No. Cent No. Cent 
1926.... 45 43 95.5 2 4.5 
1927... 71 62 87.3 9 12.7 
1928.... 97 67 ~—s«69.. 30 = 31. 
1929....103 69 67. z= * 
1930....127 89 60.5 38 39.5 
1931....234 166 71. 68 29. 
1932....304 183 60. 121 40. 
1933....537 221 42. 316 = 58. 
1934....526 230 43.7 296 656.3 
1935....497 200 40. 297 ~=«60. 
1936....522 208 39.8 314 ~=©60.2 
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TABLE 2.—Comparison of Certificate and Diploma Graduates, Class of 1935 
Pasadena Junior College 
r—Certificate—, -—Diploma—, 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
mR allen nnaitanitign 200 40. 297 60. 
2. Semesters of attendance in 13thand 14th grades: 
REE EEE, ERI ASR ee I cna CE Ce ia 1 ea 
eS EE eee 105 52.5 134 45.3 
EE eee 48 24. 82 27.7 
a Na a uiestnaieiisliniaaeconn ae 19.5 67 22.6 
iN peechaecipebidinnineieiais 4 2. 11 3.7 
Eight or more .... 4 g 2 Bi 
3. Status on entering "73-1: 
ET ee, Ce Ne 170 85. 100 33.7 
EE ER ere 30 15. 197 66.3 
4. Median Grade Point Ratios: 
eee, FT 1.55 
[on Geese GF 24-8 .............................. a. 1.69 1.39 
Decrease ........ sisdinicaiseaiiastaehistianlaesiantaliad 41 19.4 16 10.3 
5. What became of them: 
ee ee a 165 82.5 101 34. 
Re-entered Pasadena Junior College .......... 7 3.5 54 18.2 
Did not re-enter any school ...................-...2.:...00 28 14. 142 47.8 











ing back to school for the same reason. 
The improvement in terminal courses 
may have had something to do with it, 
but the increase is out of all propor- 
tion to the increase or improvement in 
terminal offerings during this eleven- 
year period. 

The total certificates awarded, it will 
be observed, have remained about sta- 
tionary for the past three or four years. 
This is perhaps to be expected with 
the stabilizing of the enrollment three 
years ago at about four thousand in 
the eleventh to the fourteenth grades. 
Pasadena is organized under the 6-4-4 
plan, and approximately twenty-two 
hundred students are enrolled in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades. 
—_—- 1935-36 an analysis was 

made of the previous year’s junior 
college graduating class of 497 mem- 
bers. Two hundred of them received 
the certificates and 297, the diploma. 
These diploma graduates included sev- 
eral who were eligible to transfer to 
higher institutions but missed certifi- 
cate graduation by some omitted re- 
quirement while still meeting the “ma- 
jor” and other requirements for the 


diploma. 


The statistical comparison in Table 
2 of the two groups of graduates is in- 
teresting because it shows their differ- 
ences, but probably more so because it 
shows the extent of similarity between 
them. 

If the 52.2 per cent of the diploma 
group who either received transcripts 
presumably for use in applying for ad- 
mission to other institutions or reén- 
tered Pasadena Junior College during 
the following semester may be used as 
a guide, then but 47.8 per cent of the 
297 diploma graduates were terminal at 
that point. Probably many who re- 
ceived transcripts did not enter higher 
institutions, and apparently the ma- 
jority of the reéntrants aimed ulti- 
mately at certificate graduation. But in 
any case, it may safely be said that at 
least half of these diploma graduates 
were terminal in a real sense. 

It will be surprising to some to note 
that about half of both groups re- 
quired more than four semesters to 
qualify for graduation and that ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of them at- 
tended for six semesters. Fifteen per 
cent of the certificate graduates were 
recommended at the beginning of their 
thirteenth grade. A later study re- 
vealed that these thirty students made 
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. TasLe 3.—Majors and Transcripts Issued to Diploma Graduates 
Had No 
Tran- Tran- 
Majors No. Per Cent script Per Cent script Per Cent 
Business Educ. 31. 21 22.8 71 77.2 
Science 17.9 30 56.6 23 43.4 
Social Science ............ 10.8 16 50. 16 50. 
DOCROROGY | siustciusvensiicinnitrciianniaiis 9.5 5 17.8 23 82.2 
, paar 6.7 5 25. 15 75. 
| RR ROTCasse terse 6.4 7 36.8 12 63.2 
Music ...... 5.4 5 31.3 11 68.7 
Home Economics ...... are 4.4 3 30.8 9 69.2 
Recreational Leadership | ni 3. 2 22.2 7 77.8 
Language ‘gin 2. 4 66.7 2 33.3 
Doctors’ and Dentists’ Ass'’t...... 4 . 14 ae 4 100. 
BS ES eas 1 3 0 1 
Laboratory Technician ................ 1 3 0 1 
Mathematics abide 1 3 1 40. 0 60. 
Nursery Governness" ihe aticitaathiad’ Ta 3 0 1 
Nursing .......... BER EY a 3 1 0 
101 34. 196 66. 
OI iii csicossceamiadnndiaiiiedal 111 37.4 58 52.3 53 47.7 
Non-academic iii 62.6 43 23.1 143 76.9 
* Science, English, Social Science, Mathematics, Language. 








significantly lower grades than the av- 
erage of the group. A third of the 
diploma graduates were fully recom- 
mended.. This is perhaps one of the 
most significant facts noted in the 
study, since all of this group were fully 
eligible to take certificate work had 
they chosen to do so. 


The grade point ratios of both 
groups, both on completion of 12-2 and 
14-2, show a substantial drop from 
high school to junior college. The 
diploma group dropped less during this 
transition time than did the certificate. 
It will be noted that the whole diploma 
group, both in high school and in 
junior college work, earned substan- 
tially lower grades than the certificate 
group. 


HAT courses did these terminal 

students take? How many of 
them prepared for occupations, and 
how many for other “life needs”? A 
further study of the group shows that 
37.4 per cent had academic majors and 
62.6 per cent non-academic. Table 3 
is arranged in order of numerical im- 
portance. 


Again using the issuance of the 


transcript as a basis for determining 
what became of the graduate after he 
received his diploma, we find that of 
the more important numerical groups, 
technology served as terminal to the 
extent of 82.2 per cent and that this 
percentage of terminal students drops 
to 43.3 per cent in the case of the 
science group, which was represented 
by fifty-three graduates. The social 
science majors, who ranked third on 
the list in total numbers, were exactly 
50 per cent terminal according to this 
scale. Business education majors, who 
constituted nearly a third of the whole 
group, were terminal to the extent of 
77.2 per cent. 

While no formal conclusions from 
the facts presented in this report will 
be attempted here, there seems to be 
convincing evidence that during the 
eleven years of its existence this junior 
college has greatly extended its serv- 
ices to all the young people of its com- 
munity and that these young people 
have availed themselves of the termi- 
nal no less than the university prepara- 
tory educational opportunities when 
they were given the chance. 

















More Obstacles to Progress 
in Secondary Field «avemm 


AST month we discussed the inade- 
quacy of present-day secondary 
education and we blamed certain lay 
forces for some of the shortcomings 
of the schools. While the limitations 
placed upon our secondary schools by 
lay forces are vital, the obstructions, 
encumbrances, and impediments coming 
from inside sources are tragic, and the 
more so because by and large they are 
inexcusable. To make this point; we 
need discuss but two of these inside 
forces. First, there is that persistent 
old sinner and deluder, college entrance 
requirements; and second, the gen- 
eral professional incompetency of high 
school teachers and officers. 


In recent years, changes have been 
made in college entrance requirements 
presumably in line with providing more 
freedom for secondary schools. The 
effect of these several plans on the 
high school curriculum deserves brief 
consideration. 


HE “old plan” college entrance ex- 

aminations or regents’ examinations 
in each subject, though on the wane, 
still prevail in many schools. As long 
as they are acceptable to the colleges, 
their relative safety will guarantee their 
persistence. There is a coupon-clipping 
type of satisfaction in this procedure. 
The credits once established through 
examination are acceptable at face 
value in all institutions. 


Since even the content of subjects 
is prescribed year by year for these 
examinations, uniformity in prepara- 
tion is demanded, and it is unsafe for 
high schools to use new materials or 
improved methods. This procedure at- 
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+ This article by Doctor Hill, chair- 
man of the department of education 
at Yale University, is a continuation 
of his discussion of obstacles to the 
progress of secondary education 
which was started in last month's 
issue of the “Journal.” The present 
article deals with forces within the 
schools which hinder the advance of 
progress. 

Before coming to Yale in 1926, Doc- 
tor Hill was president of the Southern 
Missouri State Teachers College. He 
has lectured at the University of 
Idaho, the University of Southern 
California, the University of Hawaii. 
and at the University of Vermont. 
Doctor Hill is the author of several 
books in the educational field. 





taches great importance to the mastery, 
for examination purposes, of details of 
knowledge, neglects most that modern 
educational theory values, and proceeds 
on the premise, as President Lowell 
once put it, that when a student has 
forgotten enough of carefully pre- 
scribed subject matter he can be ad- 
mitted to college. 

Under the “new plan” a few com- 
prehensive examinations are taken at 
the end of the course. Theoretically, 
this frees schools to organize the earlier 
stages of the work as they please—pro- 
vided they do not lose sight of the fact 
that students must develop the kind 
of power which is to be tested by the 
so-called comprehensive college board 
examination. 

The “new plan” has two serious 
limitations. First, since admission to 
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certain favored colleges is still highly 
competitive, there is much shifting of 
plans as to which college is to be en- 
tered—even after all admission re- 
quirements for the school of first choice 
have been met. This imposes upon the 
high schools the responsibility of pre- 
paring students to meet the require- 
ments of more than one institution. 
The second limitation is that, since 
fourth-year subjects must lead to set 
examinations in fields chosen by the 
college entrance board, the students 
must drop at the beginning of the 
fourth year any subjects in which 
they may be interested if no exami- 
nations in those fields are offered by 
the board. Thus, a student who is 
vitally interested in economics, or soci- 
ology, euthenics, or art must drop these 
subjects in his senior year, and he 
drops them just when they are serving 
his purposes most fruitfully. 


HE general certificate plan, re- 

ferred to by Professor Brigham of 
Princeton as the “Time of Exposure” 
plan, more often than not stipulates 
the ground to be covered in each sub- 
ject as well as the number of hours to 
be spent in the classroom. 


Both the special certificate plan and 
the plan of admitting a limited number 
of high-standing students without ex- 
amination are of little practical value 
in liberalizing the high school curricu: 
lum. Since the colleges using the spe- 
cial certificate plan can by no means 
accommodate all eligible students, high 
schools must see to it that students de- 
clined admission by these colleges can 
find solace elsewhere. It is obviously 
impossible to select the upper seventh 
of the high school senior class before 
the end of the final year; hence the 
only practical value of this plan is the 
thrill a student may feel when he dis- 
covers that he is to be relieved from 
the inconvenience of taking the exami- 
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nations for which he has made prepa- 
ration, lo, these many years. 

School men are generally of the opin- 
ion that so long as conservative re- 
quirements are widely used by leading 
colleges, high schools must meet them. 
They must prepare for the most con- 
servative schools since in that way 
alone will they make their students 
eligible for all schools. 


J , potrang-teaten analysis of the situ- 
ation forces one to the conclusion 
that while colleges may not exercise 
the overwhelming influence they once 
did upon the high school program, they 
still dominate it. School men are not 
free to plan their work in the light of 
their knowledge of the large social and 
individual needs and interests of stu- 
dents, for if they cannot feel secure 
in this matter of the persistent demand 
that students be well prepared for col- 
lege admission and, what is more im- 
portant, be well prepared to succeed in 
college according to present standards 
of success. 


Superintendent Pickell of Montclair 
concurs in this opinion and says: 

The high school problem is much the same 
as it has always been. Its success as an in- 
stitution is determined by its preparation of 
students for college entrance, and here in the 
East it must meet the further test of pre- 
paring youngsters for college board exam- 
inations. While it may be criticized for not 
meeting the needs of the non-college prepara- 
tory group, nevertheless the criticism has 
never been loud enough nor persistent 
enough nor strong enough to effect a genu- 
ine reorganization of the school.* 


Among college men, the extent to 
which new admission methods have 
completely freed secondary schools 
from college dominance of curriculum 
content and teaching procedures seems 
to be debatable. In a recent article, 
after describing the more liberal ad- 





1“The High School as the Superintendent 
Sees It.” School Executives Magazine, 53 :164. 
February, 1934. 
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mission practices in colleges on the 
Pacific Coast, Professor Proctor, in a 
bit of vigorous writing, says: 

In view of the definite progress that has 
been made within the past few years towards 
freeing the secondary schools from college 
dominance in the matter of their curriculum 
organization and content, the question will 
soon arise, are the high school principals in- 
terested in or capable of using their new 
found freedom? The ancient alibi that no 
curriculum revision has been attempted be- 
cause of the inhibiting effect of college ad- 
mission requirements will soon be gone 
where the “woodbine twineth (and the 
whangdoodle mourns for its young).” It may 
even be asserted with a strong flavor of 
truth that many high school principals are 
right now hiding their own conviction of 
the sweet reasonableness of the status quo 
behind the bogie man of college admission 
requirements. The antiquated courses of 
study have not been liberalized even to the 
extent that present college admission poli- 
cies would permit. It is quite possible that 
some of them will be trying to palm off on 
St. Peter at the Gate the same old alibi that 
the reason they did so poorly with their 
chances on earth was because the colleges 
dominated their lives so completely.” 


In contrast to Professor Proctor’s 
position is that of Dean Edmondson 
of the University of Michigan, who 
believes that 


A review of college entrance requirements 
still shows evidence of the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation for English, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, physics, chemistry, an- 
cient history, and a few other academic 
subjects. These subjects are the so-called 
“most favored” ones. The college entrance 
requirements tend to place in advantageous 
position in the curriculum of the secondary 
schools those subjects that are highly valued 
by college faculties. Students submitting 
units in any of these favored fields are 
given more considerate treatment than stu- 
dents submitting units in the newer fields of 
work.’ 


Paradoxical as it may sound, per- 
haps both of these college men are 





2“Progress in Admissions Policies Among 
Pacific Coast Colleges.” The Clearing House, 
9:349. February, 1935. 

8 Edmondson, J. B., “Forces That Are 
Handicapping Secondary Education Today.” 
Bulletin No. 55, Department of Secondary 


School Principals, 1935, p. 62 
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right. To deny that we have among 
our high school principals and teachers 
a few who are “the hackneyed, little 
fellows with the springs of humanity 
gone completely dry, who are mired up 
at the side of the main road” of prog- 
ress and are too lazy or too ignorant 
to pull themselves out, would be to 
deny a fact well known to all. My own 
observation in many sections of the 
country, however, leads me to believe 
that prevailing practices in college ad- 
missions, much improved as they un- 
doubtedly are, still exert more than a 
bogie-man influence on high school 
curricula. 


If we are sensitive to the fact that 
in most communities schools are to be 
judged by competent people of influ- 
ence almost solely on the basis of their 
success in college preparation, we can 
well appreciate the situation faced by 
school officials. To be sure, the inten- 
sity of the pressure varies from one 
section of the country to another and 
even from school to school, but to say 
that it no longer exists is to be optim- 
istic, indeed. 

Abundant evidence of the eagerness 
with which secondary school men would 
make fundamental changes in the pro- 
grams of their schools, if free to do 
so, is to be found in an examination 
of modifications in the curricula and 
teaching methods made by the few 
schools which are participating in the 
experimental work being carried on 
by the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation’s Commission on the Relation of 
School and College. 


HILE pressures of the sort to 

which we have referred do throt- 
tle our secondary schools and thwart 
their development, they assume a minor 
role in comparison with the great im- 
peding force resulting from the gen- 
eral professional incompetericy of the 
administrative and teaching staffs of 
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many of our high schools. This is not 
a pleasant thing to say to a reading 
constituency of secondary-school peo- 
ple; hence I hasten to place a large 
share of responsibility for this sad state 
of affairs, not with the high school 
teachers, alone, but also where it 
rightly belongs—with the institutions 
that trained them. 

It is true that alert progressive 
teachers often are held down to a dead 
level of teaching by school adminis- 
trators who are devoid of understand- 
ing, imagination, and vision. But just 
as frequently, perhaps, these men are 
buffeted on the one hand by lay 
groups and frustrated on the other by 
many members of their teaching staffs 
trained for a type of service not in 
harmony with present educational the- 
ory or modern social demands. It is 
small wonder that many of the strong- 
est of these men after a few years of 
enthusiastic endeavor tend to settle 
down to the pursuit of a policy which, 
although safe and comfortable, is not 
favorable to the rapid progress urgently 
needed in our schools. 


A majority of the secondary teachers 
in this country have had adequate years 
of schooling, but to say that as a group 
they are generally well educated is to 
deny the facts. We know that this is 
not entirely the fault of the teachers. 
They are the products of an educational 
system which not only neglected to 
provide a broad general education, but 
even within fields of specialization 
often exalted trivial details to the ex- 
clusion of large intellectual content. 

For this situation the liberal arts 
college must assume its full share of 
responsibility. Although since the be- 
ginning of American education it has 
been the chief agency for the training 
of secondary-school teachers, accord- 
ing to its own testimony, the arts col- 
lege has made a poor job of it. Per- 
ennially, the liberal arts professors join 
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in the woeful wail of inadequate prepa- 
ration of the college freshmen who 
have prepared for the examinations 
which the professors have set, under 
the tutelage of secondary teachers 
whom the professors have trained. 

It is a significant fact that four-fifths 
of our high school teachers were 
schooled in liberal arts colleges and 
universities, many of which not only 
are uninterested in teacher traning, but 
more frequently than not are openly 
opposed to it except as a traditional 
knowledge of traditional and special- 
ized subject matter is conceived of as 
adequate to the task. This is not to 
belittle liberal arts education. It should 
be exalted to the extent that it empha- 
sizes the basic and creative above the 
meticulous and mechanical. Unfortu- 
nately in the past its face has been 
toward the past rather than the future. 

Teachers in our modern high schools 
must be educated people in a very real 
sense. While a high degree of special- 
ized knowledge is essential and teach- 
ing skill is imperative, broad general 
education is indispensable. Teacher 
specialization must yield to the same 
broad integration sought for the stu- 
dents. With the relatively elementary 
character of knowledge with which the 
high school concerns itself, it is not too 
much to expect that high school teach- 
ers be generally educated before pur- 
suing their specialties. 

A teacher inadequately equipped can- 
not hope to meet the reasonable de- 
mands of modern high school students 
who read everything, who participate 
in all kinds of activities, who have 
ideas and questions, and who are un- 
abashed in the presence of authority 
if, indeed, they recognize its existence 
at all. In modern high schools igno- 
rant specialists can no longer get by, 
and of this fact liberal arts colleges 
and colleges of arts and sciences within 
universities must take cognizance or 
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they must go out of the business of 
training teachers. 

So important is this general basic 
education that the time devoted to pre- 
service training must be increased, and 
in making new appointments officials 
must, in the name of youth, see to it 
that teaching staffs become better and 
better educated. Colleges must discover 
that there is no English teaching posi- 
tion open to the student who thinks 
nothing respectable has been written 
since the death of Milton. Then, but 
not until then, will they revise their 
offerings along the lines dictated by 
modern school needs. 


E must not be too hard on the 

academic professor. Unfortu- 
nately what is said about him applies 
with equal force, as he well knows, to 
educationists. Nor would it appear 
that there are no colleges free from the 
taint of pedantry and with no great 
teachers on their staffs. The few ex- 
ceptions emphasize the sad truth that 
there are far too many college profes- 
sors, the country over, who are them- 
selves narrowly educated. 

The late Professor Bennett once 
said: “If any subject is exposed to 
this type of mind, no matter how pal- 
pitant with life it may be, it will perish 
with asphyxiation. Give this kind of 
teacher a topic in biography, or history, 
or politics, or literary criticism and he 
will crawl all over it like a myopic 
ant, laboring with grains of dust, mak- 
ing Herculean conflicts with blades of 
grass, and tumbling into tiny fissures, 
but he so seldom sees the thing in its 
simple and satisfying and obvious en- 
tirety.” 

It is not too much to say that the 
typical college professors are con- 
servative in a bad sense and usually 
conceited in the worst sense. Being 


poor teachers themselves they find sol- 
ace in what they call scholarly achieve- 
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ment and belittle teaching in the minds 
of their students. They sneer at the 
life work in which they are engaged 
and upon which at least 50 per cent of 
their students are embarking. This 
type is so prevalent in our colleges and 
universities that the few truly great 
teachers stand out like gay patches on 
many an ancient seat of learning. 


NE other force handicapping our 

secondary schools is the hatred or 
dislike often felt by teachers for their 
work. Many young people go through 
college without professional aim. The 
only opportunity for the use of their 
talents when they graduate is to be 
found in high school teaching. They 
join the group and become one of the 
“mobile mob of maidens mediating 
matrimony.” For various reasons many 
of these people settle down to a life 
of teaching with resentment in their 
hearts. They are honest and give the 
best service of which they are capable 
under the circumstances. But they per- 
sist in teaching because of sheer neces- 
sity and not because “their deepest 
longings find satisfaction in training 
youth.” So rare in our schools are 
teachers who actually love teaching 
that school officials should hold on to 
the few they discover in spite of the 
devil and high water, which being in- 
terpreted, means in spite of matrimony 
and high taxes. 


We all know that many of these re- 
marks are not popular. Perhaps it 
would be more tactful to indulge in a 
tirade against taxpayers’ leagues and 
pompous, short-sighted boards of edu- 
cation. Vicious as these outside forces 
frequently are, if our schools are to 
meet modern demands, the impeding 
pressures from within must be relieved 
first and when this is done we can 
more certainly remove external handi- 
caps. It is only through the slow pro- 
cess of education itself that outside 
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forces can acquire sufficient sophisti- 
cation to bring them into intelligent 
support of genuinely progressive pro- 
cedures in our schools. 

First of all, let’s see to it that we 
have in our high schools thoroughly 
integrated, broadly educated teachers 
—men and women with professional 
insight and teaching resourcefulness, 
men and women who know, from active 
participation in it, the society they are 
intended to serve. All colleges engaged 
in the training of high school teachers 
must speedily become, in a very real 
sense, institutions of broad liberal cul- 
ture, keenly aware of and concerned 
about problems of living in our era. 
In the necessary mastery of specialized 
knowledge, prospective teachers should 
never be permitted to lose sight of its 
relationship to the aims of basic edu- 
cation. 


Professional courses must provide 
just the same kind of broad _back- 
grounds of understanding and integra- 
tion which we demand in academic 
fields. Techniques will still be consid- 
ered valuable but always subordinate 
to a comprehensive understanding of 
the whole field of education and the in- 
terrelation of its parts. When we staff 
our schools with teachers wise enough 
and well educated enough to make 
sensible use of it, we must see to it that 
they have adequate freedom fully to 
exploit their talents in the education of 
modern youth. Outside pressure must 
be relieved, colleges must actually abdi- 
cate their dictatorships. 

Aside from the application of such 
tests as will reveal the type of student 
who can profit most by the resources 
peculiar to individual institutions, we 
must take college admission out of the 
hands of college boards and put it, 
where it belongs, in the hands of the 
high schools themselves. We must quit 


selecting students for colleges and be- 
gin selecting colleges and, if need be, 
creating colleges, for students. If the 
secondary schools of this country 
should decide upon such a policy, all 
the colleges could possibly do about it 
would be to subscribe heartily to the 
decision. They would have no alter- 
native. 


ET’S make full and wise use of all 
the freedom we now have while 
we are setting out wisely and courage- 
ously to achieve the larger freedom we 
desire. The first way to clear up out- 
side handicapping forces is to set our 
own house in good order. A feeling 
of justifiable inward virtue begets the 
courage to combat the most powerful 
social forces which handicap us from 
without. 

In emphasizing the importance of 
better educated teachers and more com- 
petent professional guidance, we are 
not unduly subordinating obstacles to 
progress quite outside the school itself. 
It would indeed be a brave person who 
would deny the immensity of these ob- 
stacles. They must be frankly and 
vigorously opposed. Professor Counts 
says: 

Unless they (secondary schoolmen) can 
stand on their feet and defend their policies 
ably, fearlessly, and successfully in the pres- 
ence of the most powerful social forces, they 
will find themselves relegated to a subordi- 
nate role in society.* 

In the long run, however, it will be 
through the processes of education it- 
self that obstructing forces will be 
brought to the support of educational 
progress. As we liberalize the think- 
ing of our students in today’s high 
schools, we will liberalize the schools 
in which tomorrow’s students will re- 
ceive their training. 

4 Counts, G. S., “Secondary Education and 


the Social Problem,” School Executives Maga- 
zine, 51:520, August, 1932. 














The Ills of Continuation in 


California 


HOSE who have worked with 

continuation education in Cali- 
fornia need no explanation of its ills. 
They know them, but not all are will- 
ing or eager to admit them. 

In the first place, the continuation 
law is not enforced. It can’t be. Those 
students who can be cajoled into at- 
tending school continue; those who 
think for themselves are frequently 
not to be cajoled, and not infrequently 
does their absence influence the attend- 
ance of others who might otherwise go. 

In our district we contact each stu- 
dent who is governed by the law. We 
assign that student to any class offered 
in which he is interested. But there is 
where the trouble begins. We have 
less than ten classes which he can elect, 
and all of those have to be scheduled 
from 3 to 5 in the afternoon. If he 
is not interested in one of those ten, 
there is always trouble. Every week 
or two he misses and we have to make 
another trip to his home to find out 
why. Then, if he continues absenting 
himself, we mail a letter to his parents. 


Often these letters will bring matters 
to a head. Either one or both of the 
parents will come with the truant, or 
no one comes. In the latter case, we 
notify the juvenile officer, who makes 
a personal call which just as often has 
no effect. The child does not attend 
for any one of a number of valid 
reasons, chief among them being finan- 
cial or domestic troubles. 


> and girls who cannot be per- 

suaded to attend school by parents 
and sthool officials are just as impervi- 
ous to the police. They know what the 
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4 By GEORGE G. TROUT 





4 “To my way of thinking, the con- 
tinuation child is an orphan: he needs 
a home, not a house, and an entirely 
new wardrobe.” So writes Mr. Trout, 
director of adult and continuation 
education in Burbank, and this is 
pretty much the philosophy ex- 
pressed throughout his very enlight- 
ening article. 

Burbank has always been home to 
Mr. Trout. Not only did he attend 
grammar school and high school in 
that city, but it was there that he 
began teaching. Says he of his early 
days as a teacher, before he was 
appointed to his present position: 
“Armed with an A. B. and a General 
Secondary Credential, I returned to 
my native haunts, spending an even 
decade teaching English to high 
school students, most of whom for 
obvious reasons did not enjoy it, and 
neither did I.” 





juvenile judge will say. They mimic 
the court to perfection. 

“Now, little boy, you know that the 
law says this and this and this. You 
know what competition you're going 
to meet in the next few years and how 
necessary schooling is. You know 
what you have to do to keep out of 
Juvenile Hall. I therefore sentence 
you to attend school regularly until 
you are 18 years of age.” 

And then, sub rosa, the same judge 
explains for the thousandth time that 
he can’t do any more. “This boy can’t 
be sent to Juvenile Hall. We've thou- 
sands more than we can handle now 
whose crimes are crimes, and we've 
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thousands more who should be there 
but can’t be sent—whose crimes are 
crimes. Truancy is no crime even 
though it is persistent.” 

And does little Johnny know that? 
Yes, and he tells the world, which 
makes more trouble for continuation 
people. Even the girls know, one say- 
ing to me only recently: 

“You have nothing in your high 
school which I need for the thing I 
want to do. I know. My sister is a 
beauty-parlor operator. She owns her 
own parlor and has three girls work- 
ing for her. She went through your 
old high school. And does she remem- 
ber anything she was supposed to learn, 
or anything that helps her now? No. 
And she isn’t the only one. Look at 
Miss So-in-so, and Miss So-in-so, and 
Mr. So-in-so. They went here. And 
has it helped them any? Ask them; 
they'll tell you just as I have that the 
answer is no. And it isn’t because they 
didn’t do their work. They’re all good 
students. Some of them went to col- 
lege—spent their hard-earned money, 
I mean their parents’ hard-earned 
money—and where are they now? 
Working in the old beauty parlor under 
my Sis. You can’t tell me.” 

Nevertheless, I tried to explain, but 
she cut in when I spoke of the juvenile 
judge and told me exactly what he told 
her friend. 

“But I'll not even let you take my 
case to court. I’ll move where they 
don’t give a hang whether I go to 
school or not.” 

“Where?” I inquire. 

“To San Francisco with my aunt. 
Nobody over 16 goes to school up 
there!” 

“Tt can’t be as bad as that,” I argue. 
“Besides, I'll send your name there 
when you leave here.” 

“Sure you will and I won’t give you 
the right address. So what? Well, 
when and if they do find me, which 


isn’t likely, I’ll move back here. By the 
time the address catches up with me, 
I’ll move again or probably I'll be 18.” 

And then she said a very significant 
thing. She added: 

“Tt isn’t that I don’t want to go to 
school. I have a straight ‘A’ record 
as far as I have gone. It is simply that 
I don’t get anything in high school 
which will help me. I want to be a 
beauty-parlor operator, and what good 
do Spanish, algebra, history, or any 
of this other stuff the university mon- 
keys want crammed down everybody’s 
troat, do?” 


ANP so it goes. The boys and girls 
in our district who make a con- 
scious effort to evade school at 16 do 
so. Often their parents help them by 
lying; often employers help the same 
way. 

Some, of course, have no business 
in school. They are those who have 
been told to leave and not come back. 
Two that I know about have very low 
I. Q.’s and have been allowed to follow 
a trade! Not democracy, you say? No, 
but it’s the thing that keeps, or helps 
keep, our democracy on its feet and 
is certainly more justifiable than herd- 
ing human sheep into lion-den schools, 
feeding them peanuts, and then expect- 
ing them to be magically turned into 
law-abiding and contributing units of 
a great nation. 


Nor is this girl’s indictment of 
schools an unjust one. Far from it. 
We educate everybody for the pro- 
fessions, presumably, when all of us 
know that there are too many profes- 
sional men in America already and too 
many of them who have no business 
being there. Why train teachers by the 
thousands when there are too many 
now? Why train men to be criminal 
lawyers at all, for example, when from 
every indication their business is to 
free criminals and for that very reason 
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these lawyers are potentially worse than 
all of their clients. 

What we need is not a part-time law, 
but a full-time curriculum. What we 
need is not twenty or thirty subjects 
for the average 800-student high school, 
but 130. And not horse-and-buggy 
subjects either, as someone has so aptly 
said, but aircraft type. 


| WOULD go further, and this is 
the second thing that’s wrong with 
continuation. I believe we need to 
modify the law as well as the compul- 
sory school law because a simple change 
will make it possible for schools to 
open many, even hundreds, of practical 
subjects to those who want to attend 
school but for one of many reasons 
cannot. This same change will make 
continuation education easier to ad- 
minister, for it will be self-adminis- 
tered. It will also bring back to school 
the very people we are fighting to keep. 

And that little change has to do en- 
tirely with the time. Instead of making 
it compulsory for continuation students 
to go to school some time between the 
hours of 8 and 5, why not include eve- 
ning school and let the hours run to 10. 
In our district we have scores of stu- 
dents who would like to attend evening 
school if they could, not because it 
would offer them a chance to get away 
from parental supervision, as some 
would think, but because they actually 
want to come. 


“It’s recreation for us to come and 
sketch,” two boys said to me recently. 
“Why can’t we?” Other pupils ask if 
they can’t take millinery, beauty cul- 
ture, fingerprinting, and so on, and 
their parents come pleading. 


But whatever the motive, it is an 
indisputable fact that the school re- 
fuses the continuation students at the 
one time when they want to attend 
school and compels them to come at 
a time when many cannot. 
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As for the day school students who 
would like to attend evening school 
and cannot, isn’t it infinitely better that 
these young people, who are out at 
night anyway, be allowed to pursue 
their studies or vocations or avocations 
under the direction of experts in their 
respective fields than that they be 
frequenting some public dance, beer 
parlor, or pool hall? And isn’t it worth 
something to allow the boys and girls 
who can’t be hoodwinked by our aca- 
demicism to elect studies that they 
cannot get in day school? And isn’t 
it of greater value to the nation to have 
them contented with their schooling 
than growing up with a chip on their 
shoulder for education ? 

Frequently parents say: “If Johnny 
could come to evening school with us, 
we'd see that he got here and see that 
he got back. During the day we can’t 
do that.” Or, “We've never had any 
trouble with Johnny, but he feels deeply 
that we need his financial help in the 
home, and we do. I make $24 per 
week. There are seven in our family. 
The cheapest house we can rent costs 
$35. That leaves $61 for light, heat, 
water, gas, food, and clothing for seven 
people. It can’t be done, Mister, but 
we're having to do it.”’ 


Or, “Ruby hasn’t enough clothes to 
go to school. If she could work and 
go to school evenings, that would solve 
everything. But when she stops to 
work you come after her to attend 
school, and when she tells her em- 
ployer she has to go to school four 
hours a week during working hours he 
fires her. Oh, I know he’s promised 
you he won't, but he does just the 
same. Ruby has awakened more than 
one morning lately and found that she 
didn’t have a job.” 


) ieee third thing that is wrong with 
continuation schools is the way they 


handle their students. Whoever had 
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the idea that one person could take 
twenty or thirty or even ten continu- 
ation students and instruct them in the 
things they should know and make 
them like it must have been the cham- 
pion day-dreamer of the ages. I say 
it’s a joke to place a group of these 
people under one person, because, if 
ever any class needed real practical 
help, these students do. They repre- 
sent the moron and the genius, the 
social misfit and the socially unfit, the 
rich man’s misunderstood daughter and 
the poor man’s understood son, to- 
gether with the bewildered and groping 
foreign born. I don’t know of anyone 
in America who isn’t represented, nor 
anyone in America capable of handling 
them as a single group. And when such 
an attempt is made, conditions are not 
improved. 


If we take a group of twenty of 
these people and analyze their needs, 
I believe we can easily tell why we 
are not justified in assigning them to 
one teacher. Any school district which 
has twenty probably has ten to thirty 
times that many in the local high school 
and is, therefore, fairly well equipped 
to handle individual differences. But 
these people are in continuation school 
even though that definitely places them 
in a special category in respect to their 
educational, social, moral, civic, and 
home status. 


If it is some quirk of attitude toward 
education that has placed these stu- 
dents in continuation education instead 
of in regular day school, we must find 
out what and why. And when we do 
find out, invariably we discover their 
dislike for school has been caused by 
compelling them to enroll in subjects 
for which they were entirely unsuited 
or which entirely unsuit them. To 
place in the continuation curriculum a 
dozen electives selected by the universi- 
ties fifty years ago does not help. The 


only way we can get this type of stu- 
dent back is to give him the subjects 
which lead directly to the occupation 
he intends to pursue and exclude all 
others, whether that is best for him 
or not. 

If the student is a social, moral, or 
civic misfit, the difficulty increases. We 
not only have to counsel him back into 
his place in life, but we must handle 
him individually. One teacher cannot 
do that and teach machine shop, sew- 
ing, and shorthand at the same time. 


HE solution to the problem, as I 

see it, is to make use of the facili- 
ties the school system possesses. This 
can be done without great expense and 
without placing continuation students 
in the regular day classes, which is a 
costly and an unnecessary procedure, 
as we have discovered, and which is 
quite wrong since such procedure often 
excludes a full-time student from 
entering that class. 


In Burbank we place four teach- 
ers in charge of the continuation 
classes, which are offered from 3 to 5 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays. One teacher handles the 
gamut of subjects in the domestic sci- 
ence field; and another handles the 
commercial; another offers auto shop, 
airplane mechanics, and welding; and 
another teaches machine shop, forging, 
and so forth. In addition to this, we 
have allowed some students to elect 
any other subjects in the regular high 
school, provided the class quota is not 
filled and provided they do not become 
class problems in any way. To lessen 
the cost and to increase the adult 
opportunities, we open all the regular 
continuation classes to adults. 

And what we would like to do is the 
thing we have been talking about, 
namely, open the evening school to all 
regardless of age, and especially to the 
continuation students. 

















Education—The Function of a 


Social Organism 


N common with other organisms, 

human society is characterized by 
processes of assimilation, growth, re- 
pair, and reproduction. So far as the 
individual members of the social organ- 
ism are concerned, these processes in 
operation are education. By its very 
existence, a society continually re- 
educates its living components, whose 
collective participations while under- 
going education fashion the peculiar 
character of that society. In other 
words, education is the behavior of 
society toward individuals, the inter- 
action of live human beings. 


The past enters into the present and 
projects into the future not only 
through the several heredities of indi- 
viduals, but likewise by the inventions 
and institutions that incorporate indi- 
viduals into a social entity. These in- 
variants in social transformations, eter- 
nally recurrent in whatever ephemeral 
form, are the necessary subject matter 
of a science of education. 


seen society is conceived as the 
educating organism, its several 
agencies may be seen in relation and 
proportion to one another. Current 
tendency to overstress economic as- 
pects—production, distribution, finance, 
and so forth—finds automatic counter- 
part in increased emphasis on consump- 
tion as the true end of these other 
activities. But society cannot be con- 
ceived as merely just so many bellies to 
be filled or bodies to be arrayed and di- 
verted. Society is also composed of liv- 
ing souls which crave sanity, security, 
civilization, and culture. Thoughts are 
as essential for the satisfaction and 
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q By FRANK B. LINDSAY 





q “Thoughts are as essential for the 
satisfaction and well-being of society 
as are things.” On this sentiment, 
Mr. Lindsay bases his article. 

Mr. Lindsay is dean of men and 
chairman of the division of engineer- 
ing and mathematics at San Bernar- 
dino Valley Junior College where he 
has been since 1930. He is a director 
of the Richardson Astronomical Ob- 
servatory and a member of the State 
Committee on Scope and Sequence 
of Major Learnings in the Curriculum. 





well-being of society as are things. 
The recapitulation of idealism, in the 
development of every individual, is 
prerequisite for social stability and 
serenity. 


The ideas of Plato, of Cicero (that 
haughty democrat who sought to save 
the Roman proletariat from the ulti- 
mate folly of trusting to dictators with 
bread and circuses), and of Erasmus— 
to mention only these three—are as 
significant for human comfort and se- 
curity today as the latest triumph of 
mass production or even medical dis- 
covery. For it is still inevitably true 
that without vision a people perishes, 
and what shall it profit a man to gain 
the whole world if he lose his own 
soul? Religious expression is natural 
and normal in all societies; spiritual 
living is ever present and is reflected 
at all times in the normal activities of 
living. What sort of schooling would 
it be that could ignore entirely these 
values which alone give meaning to 
life and make existence tolerable ? 
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To be sure, schools are only one 
agency, along with libraries, museums, 
churches, theaters, radio, the press, 
travel, and general social intercourse, 
all of whose aggregate effects are edu- 
cation. But there is a particular charge 
upon the schools to maintain balance 
in the contemporary scene, to counter- 
act the excesses of commercialism. In 
school, if nowhere else, the past must 
communicate its experience and assess 
the present. Other social instruments 
may excite mob passions and pander 
to base appetites; it is for schools to 
insist upon the intrinsic humanity of 
human kind. 

If American schools are to fulfill 
this purpose, they must take account 
of certain traits which three centuries 
of colonial and pioneer living have im- 
pressed upon the people of the United 
States. The habits of deciding as indi- 
viduals which laws to obey, ignore, or 
forcibly resist, hinder not merely the 
orderly operations of government, but 
interfere with the ultilization of natu- 
ral resources, the creation of consuma- 
ble wealth, the enjoyment of recreation, 
and even with family life. Combined 
with a preference for evading com- 
plex issues rather than thinking them 
through to adequate solutions there has 
been an unrestrained sense of intoler- 
ant superiority too frequently ex- 
pressed in acts of hoodlumism and in 
petty crusades of persecution. In part, 
these have arisen from a general in- 
sufficiency of leisure, as a consequence 
of which opportunities for emotional 
recuperation and for intellectual ex- 
ploration have been lacking or poorly 
employed. Public support of education 
has been premised on a superficial as- 
sumption that to get the facts useful 
for making a living was all that mat- 
tered. But adequate vocational train- 
ing, it is now seen, must incorporate 
the obligations of the workman to his 


fellows, and the responsibilities of the 
citizen to home and community. 


PRESSING task for the schools to 

assume is to prepare every member 
of society for individual expression 
through some avocation: music, art, 
drama, dance, writing, and the whole 
realm of hobbies, from hiking, garden- 
ing, and woodworking to collecting 
book-plates and postage stamps. The 
recent depression demonstrated the im- 
mense benefits of even such sterile em- 
ployment as working cross-word and 
jig-saw puzzles. An emotionally starved 
people, who have hitherto despised the 
spiritual satisfactions of the arts as 
mere trimmings of life, must neces- 
sarily grope toward finding its own 
soul. But if American minds are 
to mature beyond preoccupation with 
things to an understanding of the ma- 
terial world and toward discovery of 
new values in personalities, schools 
must inspire and encourage beginnings 
at the arts. 


Unless living purposes, real and ac- 
ceptable to the maturation of the stu- 
dents, animate the body of dry facts 
which must be mastered, any edu- 
cational scheme must surely be sterile 
of results in terms of human improve- 
ment. But wherever young people are 
alive, there is place and there is time. 
The work of the instructor is to make 
these young people genuinely aware of 
how and why that place is as it is, of 
how time or the past has entered into 
it, and of what are its relations to other 
present times and places. But it is not 
enough merely that students perceive 
these things; they must relate them to 
themselves by finding in them possibili- 
ties for participation. The scope of 
education is the sum of the participa- 
tions through work and play of all liv- 
ing as families and peoples in the 
environment provided by nature under 
God. 

















What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Conference of Secondary School 
Principals.—The annual conference 
of California secondary school princi- 
pals will be held Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, March 22, 23, and 24, in 
San Francisco. In the vote for loca- 
tion, a spirited contest developed be- 
tween Sacramento and San Francisco, 
the latter winning the final count by a 
narrow margin. The St. Francis Hotel 
will serve as hotel headquarters. 


The Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals, the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Federation, the 
Western Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and the State De- 
partment of Education are cooperating 
in arranging the program. A _ joint 
meeting has been arranged with the 
California-Western School Music Con- 
ference to be held Wednesday after- 
noon in the auditorium of the High 
School of Commerce, Hayes Street and 
Van Ness Avenue. 


The conference program will be 
based closely upon the planned pro- 
grams of the organizations partici- 
pating in the conference, with the usual 
distribution of general and of sectional 
meetings. 

Features of the conference will be 
addresses by Dr. Homer P. Rainey, 
director of the National Youth Com- 
mission; Lilla Belle Pitts, supervisor 
of music, Elizabeth, New Jersey; and 
Lieutenant Governor George J. Hat- 
field. Demonstrations will be given of 
work ‘in remedial reading, remedial 
mathematics, teaching a “correlated” 
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or “fused” unit, and new techniques in 
English instruction. Other section 
meetings will deal with legislation, co- 
ordinating councils, vocational educa- 
tion, guidance, problems of the junior 
high school, curriculum making, and 
foreign language problems. 

Those at work on the program are 
making every effort to provide ses- 
sions that will be profitable and of in- 
terest not only to the principals, but to 
teachers, members of boards of educa- 
tion, and of parent-teacher associations, 
and laymen. Principals are urged to 
call the program of the conference to 
the attention of their faculties, board 
members, and others, and to assure 
them that their presence will be wel- 
come. 

7 7 7 


N. Y. A. Helps 22,500 Youths in 
California. — Approximately 10,000 
college and university students and 
7,500 high school boys and girls in the 
State of California are receiving aid 
from the National Youth Administra- 
tion, which has as its purpose enabling 
of the youth of the nation to continue 
its education during a period of eco- 
nomic stress. The N. Y. A. program 
provides jobs in educational institu- 
tions for youths between the ages of 
16 and 25 in types of work that would 
otherwise not be done because of lack 
of funds. 

The N. Y. A. program also provides 
employment on worthwhile projects for 
approximately 5,000 California youths 
who are not in school. 
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New Bulletin of the Library Asso- 
ciation.—At the first annual state 
convention of the California School 
Library Association, held at Hanford 
on October 17 and 18, the northern 
and southern sections decided to com- 
bine their bulletins. The first issue of 
the Bulletin of the School Library 
Association has recently appeared. Be- 
sides the proceedings of the convention, 
the bulletin contains a description of 
the grammar school of MHenly-on- 
Thames, England, and other articles 
and news of interest. 

7 7 r 


Enrollment in Special Classes of 
High School Grade.—The _ total 
number enrolled in special classes of 
high school grade in California during 
the year 1935-1936 was 299,097, ac- 
cording to figures recently released by 
Walter E. Morgan, assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction and chief 
of the division of research and sta- 
tistics. Of these, 1,586 were physically 
handicapped minors, 11,549 were mi- 
nors between 16 and 18 years of age 
enrolled in compulsory continuation 
classes, and approximately 194,500 
were adults. 


The total number of units of average 
daily attendance in these schools was 
22,372, of which 505 were earned by 
physically handicapped children, 2,872 
by compulsory continuation students, 
2,539 by other minors of school age in 
special day classes, 3,489 by minors 
enrolled in evening high schools in 
graded curricula organized for high 
school graduation, and 12,967 by 
adults. ee: 


Suggested Sports for the Small 
High School.—In a recent communi- 
cation, Ray G. Redding, principal of 
the Julian Union High School, writes : 
“Too often, I think, high schools with 
small enrollments have attempted to 
engage in football competition. The re- 
sult has not been desirable from a 
standpoint of health and physical edu- 
cation nor from that of finance. In the 
Southern League, of which our high 
school is a member, we have substi- 
tuted touch football, using regular 
football rules except that boys must 
touch an opponent between shoulders 
and knees with both hands simulta- 
neously. Boys play in gym suits, usually 
wearing sweat shirts also. There is the 





q Several meetings of the California Society of Secondary Education have 
been scheduled during the time that the secondary school principals are 
holding their conference in San Francisco. The following features have been 
scheduled for the Society's annual gathering: 

A luncheon at the St. Francis Hotel on Monday. All members of the society. 
whether attending the principals’ conference or not, are invited. Members 
may bring guests. Dr. Paul Cadman, formerly of the University of California, 
will speak. President Herman A. Spindt urges that principals in the Bay 
Region give notice of this luncheon meeting to members of the society in 
their schools. The price will be $1.25 per plate, and the luncheon will be 


held in Parlor No. 1. 


A breakfast for members of the editorial board at the St. Francis on 
Tuesday. The breakfast will be held in Room 217 at 7:30 a. m. 

A meeting of the Board of Trustees at the St. Francis. The time and place 
of this gathering will be announced at the principals’ conference on Mon- 
day. The Executive Board will also meet on call. Certain business as pro- 
vided in the by-laws of the society must be transacted at this time. 
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element of physical contact in blocking, 
but in two years of enjoyable play, both 
intramurally and interscholastically, no 
boy in any school has suffered a broken 
bone nor a sprain. 

“Another sport which we have intro- 
duced to interschool competition with 
desirable results is volleyball. When 
boys are coached to play the game well, 
they like it as well as any other sport 
on our schedule, and the spectator in- 
terest is keen. I recommend unhesi- 
tatingly these two sports for small high 
schools or large ; it is our hope to intro- 
duce badminton into interscholastic 
competition this spring.” 

5 7 7 

Junior College Revenues from 
Federal Mineral Lands Increase.— 
Greater stability was given to state 
support for district junior colleges in 
California during 1936 because of the 
considerable increase in the revenues 
from the federal mineral land lying 
within the state. From this source the 
state is receiving considerably in- 
creased revenues for the state junior 
college fund. Increases during the cur- 
rent year amount to nearly 33% per 


cent. 
cvwe¢ 


No Report Cards at Merritt Busi- 
ness School, Oakland.—Of interest 
to those engaged in studying methods 
of evaluating and reporting pupils’ 
work will be the plan in use in the 
Merritt Business School, Oakland. 
This school is purely a post high school 
and is strictly vocational. There are no 
credit systems, report cards, diplomas, 
or certificates. The progress of the 
individual student is based entirely on 
accomplishment. The record of accom- 
plishment is recorded on a slip which 
is filed by the subject teacher when the 
student drops or completes a particular 
course. Attention is given by the fac- 
ulty to the student’s employment status 
and personality, as well as to his sub- 
ject accomplishment. 
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Acting Principal H. L. Forkner, who 
supplies this description, also writes 
that there are no requests for diplomas, 
report cards, or credits, either from the 
parents or the pupils. Promotion from 
one section to another is accomplished 
by passing uniform tests. Many will 
agree with Mr. Forkner when he says 
that the organization of the Merritt 
Business School, upon an adult basis, 
has some interesting implications for 
all secondary schools. 


7 5 7 


Geometry in the Lynwood Junior 
High School.—Roy W. Hendrick of 
the Lynwood Junior High School is 
developing a course in geometry which 
will be of interest to those concerned 
with that subject. In the first place, the 
pupils are given time to discuss and 
establish geometrical proofs for them- 
selves. Second, emphasis is placed 
upon accuracy, quality of construction, 
and written and oral expression. Third, 
the content of the course has been re- 
duced to fundamentals consisting of a 
few postulates, ten constructions, and 
twenty theorems. According to Mr. 
Hendrick, all problems and theorems 
can be proved by these fundamentals, 
which remain as foundations upon 
which all other solutions can be built. 
Principal W. W. Jones writes that the 
procedure has been accepted with en- 
thusiasm by the pupils and that the 
results thus far have shown the pupils 
to be above average in accomplishment 
as measured by standardized tests. 


7 7 7 


Los Angeles Bulletin on the Core- 
Curriculum. — Contributions to the 
Core-Curriculum is the title of a mono- 
graph of great value recently published 
by the Division of Instruction of Cur- 
riculum of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. Prepared for administrators 
and others immediately concerned with 
problems of curriculum reorganization, 
the bulletin opens with discussions of 
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general education, the core-curriculum, 
and guidance. Succeeding sections 
show the contributions and the rela- 
tionships to the core of practical arts, 
literature and language, social studies, 
music, art, science, mathematics, and 
physical education. A summary and a 
diagram of the present program of 
required studies in Los Angeles sec- 
ondary schools follow. The volume is 
concluded with the presentation of 
two theoretical curriculum plans. 


7 7 vy 


Dinner Meetings for Citrus Fac- 
ulty.—With so many student activi- 
ties after school and with evening 
classes and social events, Citrus Union 
High School and Junior College, at 
Azusa, have found it rather difficult 
to find time for faculty meetings. To 
meet this problem plans were made to 
take advantage of the lull between 5 
o’clock and 7:30 by having a dinner 
meeting once a month. This plan has 
been in operation for over two years 
and is very satisfactory. 

The first Wednesday night of each 
month is held open for these meetings. 
The teachers assemble in the high 
school cafeteria where a 45-cent din- 
ner is served them. Rotating alpha- 
betically, different departments act as 
hosts, decorating tables, welcoming 
faculty wives and other guests, and 
collecting for the dinner. 


As a rule, the principal and his ad- 
ministrative staff act as the program 
committee. General business is trans- 
acted as briefly as possible, and pro- 
fessional discussions are then taken 
up. Occasionally speakers from the 
county superintendent’s office or Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association are in- 
vited. On such occasions teachers from 
elementary schools often join the meet- 
ing, this making a dinner group of over 
100. Thus far teachers and adminis- 
trators are quite well pleased with the 
plan. 


Thirteen Thousand Go to School 
on Employers’ Time.—Continuation 
education services were provided dur- 
ing 1936 to a larger number of second- 
ary school students of regular high 
school age than ever before in this 
state. During the year over 13,000 
boys and girls between the ages of 16 
and 18 years were enrolled in compul- 
sory continuation classes four hours a 
week during employment, with a total 


‘ average daily attendance during the 


year amounting to nearly 3,000. 


In addition, minor students enrolled 
in special day classes in high schools 
earned a total average daily attendance 
of over 2,500, while nearly 3,500 units 
of average daily attendance were 
earned by young men and young 
women pursuing the regular secondary 
curriculum leading to high school 
graduation in evening high schools. 


7 d 7 


English Teachers Have Program 
for Education of Teachers in Serv- 
ice.—The Southern California Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English has a 
program of education for teachers in 
service. Miss Florence Sprenger, presi- 
dent, describes this program as fol- 
lows: “Through the four regular 
meetings of the association during the 
year opportunity to participate in panel 
conferences is given. In October the 
topics for conference included sug- 
gestions for special courses for non- 
college students, remedial reading pro- 
grams, techniques for teaching creative 
writing, and a discussion of what 
phases of English we should cease to 
try to teach. At institute time a series 
of three meetings on remedial reading 
was offered in response to popular de- 
mand. The spring meetings will em- 
phasize scholastic and cultural aspects 
of English study. 

“In addition to these central meet- 
ings, the association has extended its 
field of usefulness by carrying teams of 
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speakers to points too distant for teach- 
ers to share in the larger conferences. 
Imperial Valley received such a ses- 
sion discussing the noncollege and 
remedial problems ; Pomona is special- 
izing in a reading theme, as is Santa 
Ana. 

“Tn addition to this educational pro- 
gram, the association is seeking to help 
work with those who are shaping the 
thinking of the day on curriculum 
problems, including those in charge of 
the courses in teacher training insti- 
tutions. 

“Committees are at work on various 
important contributions to the ever- 
broadening interpretation of the signifi- 
cant part English must play in the basic 
curriculum.” 
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The State Department’s Program 
for Peace Officers.—A newly inau- 
gurated statewide training program 
for peace officers, conducted as a part 
of the service in trade and industrial 
education of the State Department of 
Education, has received state, national, 
and even international recognition. 
Practically every municipality and 
county in the state is participating in 
the program which is being conducted 
through training conferences in fifteen 
zones. Traveling instructors go from 
zone to zone offering instruction in the 
various highly technical phases of 
peace officer services. The program is 
to be followed by the establishment of 
police schools in each zone. 
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features, will gladly be sent on request 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





@ No more “hard” algebra 
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A most magnificent study of | 


THE WHOLE OF THE 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 


This new American history 
for senior high schools 


By CHARLES and MARY BEARD 


More than a textbook, it opens the gateway to the 
whole of the American heritage as only two such 
distinguished historians, writers, and interpreters 
can do it. In selecting the content and in giving it 
form, there is ever present the knowledge and spirit 
essential to dealing w:th current issues as emerging 
from the past into the living present. The new 
history is written in charming, simple style, and is 
illustrated with a wealth of interesting, handsome 
pictures, many available for the first time. 


READY IN APRIL 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


.350 Mission Street San Frencisco 


























¥Y We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


V¥ lf you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 


The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 VAN NESS AVENUE SOUTH 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 





California College of Arts and Crafts 


(FORMERLY CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS) 
Spring Term Opens January 11, 1937 


The California College of Arts and Crafts offers to serious young people with 
artistic abilities the opportunity to develop these talents and to prepare them- 
selves for congenial and remunerative life work in the following art pro- 
fessions: 


APPLIED ARTS—Poster and advertising art, costume design, interior decora- 
tion, illustration, design, the crafts, etc. 


FINE ARTS — Portraiture, landscape, mural painting, and sculpture. 


ART EDUCATION — Teaching the arts and crafts in California high schools 
and junior colleges. A teacher-training course leading to the degree, Bachelor 
of Art Education, and teaching credentials in art. 


Beautiful 4-acre campus in heart of Oakland. . . . Strong faculty. . . . Excellent 
equipment for the various arts and crafts subjects. . . . Moderate tuitions. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, President 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVE. e OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Some New Books 


HE new books in education are 

becoming more and more interest- 
ing. This statement applies equally 
well to professional books and to texts 
prepared for use by secondary pupils. 
And not only is this statement applic- 
able to the contents of these books. As 
a matter of fact, new editions, particu- 
larly in the secondary field, are put out 
in such a form as to make them most 
inviting to the student. 

Among the newer books which have 
come to our office since we last pub- 
lished a list, November, 1936, are the 
following : 

Actions Speak, The High Trail, Real 
Persons, three volumes of the “Living 
Through Biography” series selected 
and edited by Edwin Diller Starbuck 
and staff. World Book Company. 1936. 

Children’s Civic Information, 1924- 
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1935, by William H. Burton. Univer- 
sity of Southern California Education 
Monographs. The University of South- 
ern California Press, Los Angeles, 
California, 1936. 


Education and Social Trends by 
Raleigh Schorling and Howard Y. Mc- 
Clusky. World Book Company. 1936. 


Man and the Motor Car by Albert 
W. Whitney. Educational Series Vol- 
ume 10. National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, New York. 
1936. 


Modern-School Mathematics by Ral- 
eigh Schorling, John R. Clark, and 
Rolland R. Smith. World Book Com- 
pany. 1936. 

New Laboratory Experiments in 
Practical Chemistry by Newton Henry 
Black. (The regular edition and the 
interlinear edition.) The Macmillan 
Company. 1936. 
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KEFAUVER-HAND 


GUIDANCE TESTS 


AND INVENTORIES 


These tests and inventories supply the needed help in build- 
ing a guidance service in grades 7 to 14. They provide an 
objective basis for determining how well students are in- 
formed of a wide range of opportunities. They give an 
improved understanding of students’ needs and problems. 
Any one of these may be used alone or in conjunction with 


the others. 


Write for information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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